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Tue question of a national currency has been frequently and ably dis- 
cussed among our prominent writers, by our leading politicians, and by the 
periodicals of the last twenty years. A thing so desirable to all parties and 
all persons should be, it would seem, readily disposed of, and such a plan 
concerted as would meet the views of the community at large. But, as yet, 
nothing has been agreed upon by our public men ; the question is still open, 
and the business community, in the large cities at least, is subjected to the 
numerous inconveniences produced by the subtreasury. 

This latter scheme was projected with the view of disconnecting entirely 
the business operations of the government from those of the banks: to fur- 
nish an exclusive national currency in the shape of hard dollars: and to 
avoid a recurrence of such severe losses as had been felt in the failure of 
the pet bank system. 

The subtreasury was concocted by mere politicians. It was not the result 
of experience, nor dictated by men whose mercantile operations and inform- 
ation should have had weight in the consideration of the question. It has 
not answered the ends of its projectors : it has not satisfied commercial men, 
who are, in fact, the parties to be consulted by the legislator in framing 
finance bills. It has not accomplished or carried into effect, properly, the 
business ends of the government. In fact, it is an anomaly in legislation 
and unworthy = age in which we live. . 
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Assuming that a National Bank cannot again be established. and that 
the government will persist in its thorough disconnection wii! and disuse of 
banks, it now remains to be seen whether the aims of the general govern- 
ment, and the wishes and convenience of its debtors and creditors, cannot 
be met by a simple plan of a National Currency. 

We think all these can be gained, and at the same time without coming 
in conflict with the constitutional scruples that have been started in Con- 
gress, by some of our most eminent public men. 

The common sense of the age points to a paper currency as a medium of 
exchange. Hard money will not answer for the purposes of intercourse 
between men, or between the government and the people. In the multitu- 
dinous dealings of the masses, in commerce, in manufactures, in exchange, 
in travel, &c. paper money is the medium adopted—and why should it not 
be by the government? 

The points to be attained are first, safety ; second, convenience. If a 
paper circulation can be obtained for government purposes, involving no 
more risk, or less, than that involved in the subtreasury scheme, we pre- 
sume few or none will object to it. This we think can be accomplished 
by an adequate issue of treasury notes, redeemable in coin, and receivable 
for all government dues. Such treasury notes should be, 

1. Payable without interest. 

2. Payable to bearer. 

3. Receivable in payment for customs, public lands, postage, and for all 
dues to the government. 

4. Redeemable in coin at New York. 

5. Exchangeable at all times for coin deposited. 

They should be payable without interest, because they would then pass 
more freely among the people. If they carried interest they would be 
hoarded up, and give trouble to government officers in the calculation of in- 
terest due on each particular lot presented for redemption. 

They should be payable to the bearer, in order to avoid the frequent dis- 
pute as to the genuineness of endorsements by the holders. 

As a medium of payment into the custom houses, land offices, post offices, 
&e. and to public creditors throughout the country, such notes would obtain 
emphatically @ national circulation, and be at par from the north to the 
south, and from the extreme east to the extreme west. 

By being redeemable in coin at one grand central point, such notes would 
serve in part the great ends of commerce. They would serve as well for 
eustom house dues as for ordinary payments among all classes. They would 
be equivalent to specie-paying bank issues or to coin itself. 

If the government can, as it now proposes, accomplish its business by 
the means of eight millions or nine millions of money in coin, the same 
amount of treasury notes, payable to bearer, would serve the same ends. 
But we would propose that, upon the basis now held by the general govern- 
ment, three dollars for one be issued. That is, an issue to the fullest extent 
of the government wants : say thirty millions of treasury notes, which should 
be paid to all government creditors from time to time. The government 
disbursements being about thirty-five or forty millions per annum, it would 
require less than a year to get twenty-five or thirty millions into circulation, 
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and when the holders require specie for their notes, it could be obtained at 
a point where exchange is, almost invariably, against all other places on 
this continent. 

It is a fact, notorious to all commercial men, that exchange on New York, 
at all the various points of the north, south, east and west (with only two 
exceptions) is either at par or at a premium throughout the year. These 
exceptions are New Orleans and Mobile, where New York funds are, at short 
periods during the year, ata slight discount ; but even at these places, taking 
the year round, New York exchange is at par or a slight premium. 

Such treasury notes, in sums of ten dollars or larger denominations, would 
be more convenient for travelling purposes than coin. They would not re- 
turn to the redeeming point as readily as ordinary bank issues. That such 
an issue is practicable upon the basis suggested, will appear, when we know 
that the bank circulation and deposits of New England are thirty millions 
against a specie basis of less than six millions; and this too, in a narrow 
compass equivalent only to the area of the State of Virginia alone. 

But an issue of treasury notes, as now suggested, would circulate in 
moderate amounts in every State in the Union. They would be in demand 
for the public land offices of Iowa, Wisconsin, Missouri, Xe. ; for travel from 
California on the west, to Thomaston on the east ; for payment of customs 
from Galveston on the south, along the Atlantic shores to Maine. Such 
notes would not interfere with the circulation of local banks. These latter 
would be still wanted to an equal extent as at present, for ordinary business 
purposes. The treasury notes, on the other hand, would be available and 
highly desirable where coin is now used, in the various subtreasuries. 

The public creditor would be thus paid in a currency entitled to full con- 
fidence, convertible into coin, and accomplishing all the ends of a national 
currency—one that would be at par in every State in the Union, and re- 
ceivable for all business transactions as readily as bank paper. 

We do not, by this plan, propose to make the government a banker. It 
is only proposed to conciliate the constitutional scruples of some of our fel- 
low citizens, in avoiding a national bank ; and correcting existing evils by 
an available substitute for the subtreasury which is now so obnoxious to all 
persons who have intercourse with the government. By adding to the 

resent paper circulation of the Union, a national currency of thirty mil- 
fan the ends of the government and the people of the whole country 
would be attained without displacing or lessening present bank issues to 
the amount of one dollar. It would in fact contribute to commerce, by 
abolishing the specie clause of the subtreasury. The amount of coin to be 
held by the government would be a permanent, not a fluctuating, one. The 
banks would be better satisfied, because they would find that the govern- 
ment would absorb no further amount of coin. The present inconvenience 
which is so strongly felt in the changing of millions of coin weekly, by 
means of the subtreasury, would be wholly avoided. The government 
payments and receipts in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, &c., 
amounting to about two millions per week, could be made with one twentieth 
of the labor and time which are now required. The government officers in 
receiving, and the public debtors in paying, fifty or one hundred thousand 
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dollars, in a day, could transact their business with far more satisfaction and 
in a few minutes’ time, instead of employing, as at present, numerous clerks 
and sub-agents for counting coin that would not, in the ordinary course of 
trade, be disturbed once in five years. 

Treasury notes, issued as now suggested, would unquestionably become 
a truly national currency ; no better, it is true, than local bank notes at 
local points ; but for national purposes they must possess a par value with 
coin, when it is known that they are convertible into coin or its equivalent, 
at the great commercial centre of the Union. The mere fact of redemption 
will give them a universality which no local bank paper can possess. Let 
the holder be in Wisconsin or in Florida, in Maine or in Texas, he would 
feel perfectly sure in his treasury note currency, and find no difficulty in 
its exchange for other paper, if desired for business or travelling wants. 

The manifest errors that have heretofore accompanied the issue of treas- 
ury notes by our government, have been, first, the neglect to provide a basis 
of specie redemption ; and, secondly, allowing an interest upon them. In 
the first place, their value at remote places was always questionable, and 
even in large commercial cities their fluctuating values rendered them una- 
vailable in ordinary transactions. Although receivable at all places in pay- 
ment of public dues, their concentration at any one point would frequently 
create larger amounts than the public payments required. They have conse- 
quently fallen at times to five, ten, or twenty per cent. discount. 

In the second place, the allowance of interest utterly disqualifies treasury 
notes for a national currency. They become thereby a mere article of traffic, 
and their value dependent upon the time they have been outstanding. The 
holder retains it as a marketable thing, more valuable to him than to his 
neighbor. Treasury notes should be no better than bank notes, and in no 
degree less valuable or less convertible. 

y the plan now proposed, all idea of connection between the government 
and the banks is done away with. If it can by any possibility be denomina- 
ted a government bank, it certainly would not be a bank of deposit or of 
loan. No individual could look for a loan of one cent from it, and the gov- 
ernment would hold its own securities in its own hand. 

We have in the issue department of the Bank of England, an institution 
adapted in its plan to our wants. There the government owns not a particle 
of its stock, runs no risk, and if the bank were to fail, the government 
could not lose by its insolvency. The British government is a debtor of the 
bank instead of a creditor. The workings of the issue department may, in 
a few words, be demonstrated as follows :— 


Bank of England—An Account pursuant to the Act of 7 and 8 Victoria, 
cap. 32, for the week ending October 6th. 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 


I ea Se ee wa ee aS £28,268,310 
Government debt, . ... . +. « « £11,015,100 
Other securities, ‘eae ae a 2,984,900 
Gold coin and bullion,. . . ... - 18,861,233 
Cg ee 


£28,268,310 
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These figures, in a few lines, show the workings of the act of 1844, viz. : 


The bank holds government securities to the amount of . £11,015,100 
Be tine ¢ oe oe ee ee oe Le ee ee. pee 


£14,000,000 
It holds coin and bullion,. . . ‘ gnc + « « 14,268,310 


£28,268,310 


Its issues are no more and no less than this aggregate of £28,268,310. 
Whether those issues can be advantageously employed or not is another 
thing. For years past they have not been. Fora long time past the actual 
amount afloat has raaged from eighteen to £20,000,000, and on the 6th 
October, 1849, was £18,029,825; ten millions being on hand for which 
the banking department had no use. 

The bank holds fourteen millions of government debt, and to that amount 
it is allowed to issue notes to bearer, and it is further allowed to issue notes 
for all coin that may be deposited by the public. 

The Bank of England maintains an actual circulation of £18,000,000, 
equivalent to ninety millions of dollars, in a country equal in its area to one 
hundred and sixteen thousand square miles. 

The local bank circulation of Great Britain is about £13,700,000, addi- 
tional, viz. : 

England . - + « « « £6,400,000 
Treland . ..... . 4,800,000 
Scotland . .... . . 8,000,000 


Now for our own government purposes, and in a country embracing nearly 
the same population and scattered over a largely extended area, treas- 
ury notes to a moderate extent would be a public benefit. They rest 
upon an unquestioned basis, and accordingly possess the unlimited confi- 
dence of the people. 

To show the importance attached to such issues by the late Secretary Gal- 
latin, whose opinions are eminently entitled to consideration, it is only nec- 
essary to make the following extract from his communication to Congress in 


June, 1812. 


«« Although the experiment of issuing treasury notes be novel under this gov- 
ernment, the solid security on which they rest ; the facilities they will offer in making 
remittances ; the interest they bear; and, above all, the power to apply them to the 
payment of duties and of public lands, induce a belief that, notwithstanding some 
difficulties incident to a first emission, the amount contemplated may be put in 
circulation before the end of the year.” 


This recommendation, it will be perceived, was made at a period when the 
aggregate receipts of the government for the year were only nine millions of 
dollars. In fact the public revenue up to that period had not reached in 
any one year eighteen millions. The annual revenue for a few years pre- 
vious were as follows, in round numbers : 
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Year. Customs. Lands, §c. Total Revenue. 
1809 7,296,000 454,000 7,750,000 
1810 8,583,000 717,000 9,300,000 
1811 13,313,000 1,050,000 14,363,000 
1812 8,958,000 717,000 9,675,000 


As compared with the present period, the following figures will demon- 
strate the contrast : 


Year. Customs. Public Lands, §c. Total. 

1846 26,713,000 2,787,000 29,500,000 
1847 23,748,000 2,599,000 26,347,000 
1848 31,757,000 3,680,000 35,437,000 
1849 28,343,000 4,959,000 33,302,000 


The foreign business, government debt, and tonnage, in the former period 
and at this time, present a contrast, too, which should be borne in mind, in 
the consideration of government credit, and in the consideration of the ques- 
tion as to what amount of paper will be required for merely government 


purposes. 


Year. Public Debt. Imports. Exports. Tonnage. 
1809 57,000,000 59,000,000 52,000,000 1,350,000 
1810 53,000,000 85,000,000 66,000,000 1,424,000 
1811 48,000,000 53,000,000 61,000,000 1,232,000 
1812 45,000,000 77,000,000 38,000,000 1,269,000 
1813 55,000,000 22,000,000 27,000,000 1,666,000 
1846 24,000,000 121,000,000 113,000,000 2,562,000 
1847 45,000,000 146,000,000 158,000,000 2,839,000 
1848 65,000,000 154,000,000 154,000,000 3,150,000 


In 1810 the population of the United States was 7,289,000; at present 
it may be safely estimated at twenty-two millions. The official statement of 
the treasury department, under date of November, 1849, represents the gov- 
ernment revenue, for the quarter ending 30th September last, to have been 
nearly twelve millions of dollars from customs and public lands—viz. : $11,- 
450,000 from customs, and $370,000 from public lands. 

These facts, added to the evidently large increase of public business 
throughout the Union, show us the necessity of providing a government or 
national circulation. This circulation should consist of treasury notes, issued 
from time to time, in such amounts only as shall be required for the revenue 
and disbursements of the treasury. The monthly report of the treasury for 
October last represents a balance on hand of $8,579,000 in coin, at the va- 
rious depositories or subtreasuries, viz. : 


At New York, . . . . $3,770,000 At Washington, . . . $231,000 
At Philadelphia, . . . 2,240,000 At Charleston, 8. C.,. . . 112,000 
At Boston, ... . . 1,055,600 Mint, New Orleans, . . . 100,000 
At Baltimore, ... . . 80,000 Mint, Charlotte, N.C., . . 32,000 
At New Orleans, . . . . 460,000 Mint, Dahlonega, . . . . 26,000 


At St. Louis, . .. . .« 218,000 All other depositories, . . 455,000 
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A total of eight millions, five hundred and seventy-nine thousand dollars. 
This amount probably changes hands every month. It is continually in mo- 
tion. Hosts of public officers and the clerks of merchants are employed, at 
a severe cost of labor, time, and vexation, in counting and recounting boxes 
and bags of coin that should be permanently at rest or very rarely moved. 
Disputes and differences of opinion are constantly arising between the payer 
and payee, as to the values of certain coins. A clerk is detained several 
hours in making a payment of a few thousand dollars into the subtreasury, 
when the same sum could be paid, satisfactorily to both parties, in three 
minutes, if a legitimate government circulation were adopted. The singu- 
lar spectacle has been recently presented of transporting coin tn a wagon 
from the treasury department to the capitol (a distance of one mile) for the 
purpose of paying the per diem of members of Congress. Soon after being 
received by them it is converted into bank paper, as more convenient, more 
desirable, and more safe, for their own individual uses ; or it is deposited in 
banks whose re-charter was refused by Congress, and checked for in bank 
paper, iz sums to suit the wants of the holder. 

The only point, it seems to us, to be arrived at, is safety. There is no 
occasion to encumber the wheels of government with a hard money circula- 
tion (which no man of common sense would adopt in his own business trans- 
actions) when a national paper circulation can be brought into use that will 
suit the convenience and wishes of every individual under the government, 
or having business with the government. If perchance there be one who 
distrusts such issues, he can readily avail himself of its conversion into coin 
at any moment. 

If Congress will not authorize such issues as are now suggested, the next 
best thing would be the employment of local banks as depositories of the 
public funds. The banks of all the large cities can furnish government se- 
curities as collaterals for the public deposits, by which the treasury could 
suffer no loss in case of their suspension. They would no doubt undertake 
the business without compensation and much to the satisfaction of every in- 
dividual who has transactions with the government. The latter would save 
at least one hundred thousand dollars annually, which is now expended in 
the salaries of numerous subtreasurers and their subordinates, for salaries, 
office rent, and contingencies. 

Estimating the government cash balance for a few years to come, at ten 
millions, there would be required in the adoption of the State bank system, 
collateral securities as follows: 


New York, . . . $4,000,000 New Orleans, . . » $500,000 
Philadelphia, . . . 2,000,000 St. Louis, . . . ~. 300,000 
Boston, . . . « « 1,000,000 Other cities, . . . 2,000,000 


Baltimore, . .. . 200,000 


Or, if the treasury note system were adopted, under proper regulations 
and restrictions, there would be required an immediate issue of twenty mil- 
lions, distributed pro-rata, aceording to the government’s receipts and dis- 
bursements at each particular point. In support of the policy of issuing 
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treasury notes, Mr. Secretary Spencer used the following language in his 
communication to Congress, December, 1843 : 


The effort had been made by a former secretary to substitute notes with nomi- 
nal rates of interest, and also notes with the low rate of two per cent.; but it had 
not succeeded, in consequence of their not being convertible into coin on demand. * * 
if, after such notes have answered the purposes of government in promoting con- 
venience, security, and economy in the public disbursements, they should, in 
consequence of their uniform value, be kept in circulation to any considerable 
extent, by our fellow citizens, for their own convenience in maintaining internal 
trade, and keeping down the fluctuations of exchange between different parts of 
the country, arising from a disordered currency,—it is not perceived how such a 
result affords ground for objection to a system constitutional in itself, and adopted 
for legitimate and constitutional objects. It is submitted that the government is 
responsible only for the use which it makes of the power to incur a debt, and not 
for the use or abuse by the people of the evidences of that debt, which it may 
issue. Their application by the community to the purpose mentioned is a proof 
that they are wanted for that purpose, and that “the credit of the United States” 
has taken the place of local, chartered, or State credit. * * * In this, asin 
other cases, we are not allowed the use of means entirely free from objection, but 
are compelled to select, between different modes, that which is the least objec- 
tionable. 

At all events, the small amount of convertible treasury notes that may be issued 
under existing laws, cannot create any very dangerous paper currency. And it is 
supposed that the objections referred to are not so much to the issue of such an 
amount as a temporary expedient, but are founded rather upon an apprehension 
that these notes will be so useful to the government and so beneficial to the peo- 
ple, that their issue may hereafter be carried to excess.5 * * * There is, and 
always must be, a surplus in the treasury beyond the immediate calls upon it. 
* * * It is worthy of observation that the mode which requires immediate 
liability to pay, furnishes a guard in itself against abuse, by the instant and infalli- 
ble check which it furnishes upon issues beyond the means of converting into coin. 


We will confirm the views of Mr. Spencer, by extracts from the opinions 
of Secretary Dallas : 


The power of government to supply and maintain a paper medium of exchange 
will not be questioned ; but, for the introduction of that medium, there must be 
an adequate motive. * * * The co-operation of the government with the 
national bank, in the introduction of a national currency, may, however, be ad- 
vantageously employed by issues of treasury notes, so long as they shall be required 
Sor the public service. 


Mr. Secretary Crawford has also expressed similar views, as the annexed 
extract will show. In fact, treasury notes have been a favorite measure with 
nearly every secretary of the treasury, before whom the subject has been 
brought, or under whose administration other aids were required than those 
of bank issues and coin. The main grounds assumed, upon this subject, by 
these able men, were, that such notes should be issued only to meet the or- 
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dinary wants of the treasury, and that they should not be obnoxious to the 
charge of inflating, or adding to an inflation of, the currency—that they 
should be convertible into coin, at the will of the holder—and that being at 
par througkout the Union, they would possess a general value which cannot 
pertain to local paper. 


As a paper currency is issued upon the national credit, the whole property of the 
nation is pledged for its redemption, whenever, by any circumstances, it may become 
the interest of the community that it should be redeemed. It is, therefore, man- 
ifest that it should not issue upon the credit of any individual, or association of 
individuals. A part can never be equal to the whole. The credit of any individ- 
ual, or association of individuals, cannot be equivalent to that of the nation of 
which they form a part. * * * It is therefore believed that a national cur- 
rency cannot be issued with safety, with a reasonable prospect of success, and with 
sufficient security against redundancy, but in exchange for gold and silver of a defi- 
nite standard, or for the public stock at certain fixed rates. When issued in ex- 
change for them, and for them alone, there is, though not the same, yet perhaps an equal, 
security against redundancy as in the case of a metallic currency. When tt is issued 
tn exchange for coin, there is no addition made to the currency. When it is issued in 
exchange for publit stock, commanding previously to the exchange its par value 
in coin, the party who acquires the currency, parts with that which was equal to 
specie, and is deprived of the annual interest which it produced. Unless the 
interest of the currency, resulting from its scarcity, should exceed that paid upon 
the stock, it would not be demanded in exchange for the stock. In either case the 
danger of redundancy is extremely remote. By the exchange of currency for specie, 
the active capital of the country will be increased to the amount of the currency; 
and the capacity of the nation to redeem it, whenever it shall by any circumstances what- 
ever become expedient, WILL BE UNQUESTIONABLE. [February, 1820.] 


The opinions of Secretaries Hamilton, Gallatin, Dallas, Jones, Crawford, 
Rush, Ingham and Spencer, may be confidently appealed to, in support of 
the use of paper as a circulating medium for government purposes ; and 
there are no other reliable sources, of an adverse nature, to which the 
advocates of coin can appeal to sustain their views. 

We leave this subject, with the hope that Congress will, at its coming 
session, provide an appropriate substitute for the present system, which meets 
neither the wants of the government nor the wishes of the people. To a 
large portion of the community, probably nine-tenths, it is a matter of total 
indifference as to the system of government finance in use: but to the mer- 
cantile class, a class that directly contributes nine-tenths of the publie reve- 
nue, it is important that a system shall be adopted that will facilitate the in- 
tercourse between them and the government functionaries. The merchants 
as a class have protested against the adoption and the use of the subtreasury, 
as a scheme that is productive of serious inconvenience, without accomplish- 
ing any good whatever. It is a scheme unworthy of the age we live in— 
unworthy of our country, utilitarian as it is in its tendencies—and should be 


abolished with all practicable speed. 
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FINANCES OF SPAIN. 
From the London Morning Chronicle, 24th October. 


Senér Pita Pizarro, in his work on Spanish Finance, which embraces an 
historical sketch of the subject, as well as a full account of the public debt, 
and of the different sources of revenue, shows one thing clearly enough, viz.: 
that for a long time past there has been a constant annual deficit, which he 
estimates to have averaged between 500 and 600 millions of reals per an- 
num, for the previous eighty years. He takes eleven periods, between 
1760 and 1840, and finding that the deficit in those years amounted to 
6,119,050,381 reals, he takes the average of 556,277,307 reals, as one 
representing the average state of things for the whole term ; and this gives 
a total deficit for the eighty years previous to the publication of his work of 
44,502,184,560 reals, or upwards of 440 millions sterling. The research 
may be pursued farther back, and a similar state of things be proved to have 
existed from a much more remote period of Spanish history. It may be 
seen from the present work, that it was the habit for centuries to provide 
for the wants of the day by mortgaging future revenues, and then, when the 
burden became oppressive, or a new reign brought another government 
equally disposed to spend as its predecessor, but with the revenues alien- 
ated or anticipated, an ‘‘ arrangement of the debt”’ took place, by the simple 
process: 1, of reducing the capital : or, 2, of doing ditto to the interest, or, 


3, of making a full stop, and decreeing that no debts should be paid which 
had been contracted ans to a certain period. 


“In 1625,” says Senor Pita Pizarro, p. 99, ‘‘the government reduced the 
interest of the Juros to 5 per cent., then to 3 ; and, in the space of 100 years, 
more than seventy-nine contributions were imposed upon them afterwards, 
without consideration to the most common = of justice. Many 
bonds were declared null; others were not comprehended in the mortgage 
or rent appointed for the payment of the interest ; the amount of this was 
reduced in several cases, and those that belonged to the crown, to the ecclesi- 
astical state, to the inquisition, to the military orders and other corporations 
and institutions of a similar nature, were designated as privileged, and left 
untouched. The blow of injustice and tyranny fell ——, on private 

roperty ; the interest of some ‘‘ Juros’’ was reduced to 2 1-2 per cent. ; 
others to 1 1-4; many even to 1-4, and not a few were refused altogether, 
The ‘finance system’’ of the seventeenth century is summed up as fol- 
ows, p. 17: 

‘‘ The payments and consignations to the creditors of the state were suspen- 
ded. Alcabalas (taxes on sales of every kind,) titles of nobility, jurisdic- 
tions, municipal offices, military knightships, repartitions of Indians, em- 
ployments on ublic offices, &c. &c. were sold. Juros were created and 
their capital md oe 4 and various contributions were imposed upon them ; 
ecclesiastical revenues were dismembered, possessions of the duns were 
sold, and a subsidy imposed upon them ; the capital of the assentistos, and 
of private persons was seized, to be repaid out of the proceeds of the fleet, 
(i. e. the next arrivals from America) ; many loans were negotiated with 
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grandees, with merchants, and with foreigners. The Cortes recognized 
Censos or public rents to the amount of 600,000 ducats; base money was 
coined, and that in existence was restamped, and its value increased ; dona- 
tions were asked for, &e., and finally, the contributions and revenues of salt, 
half the first year’s salary of employeés, stamped paper, soda and barilla, 
tobacco, ice, &c. were established.” 

The same system was pursued in the eighteenth century. In the reign 
of Philip V. the crown took back estates that it had alienated or given away, 
and another ‘‘ arrangement of debt”’ took place. 

“‘ The old debts,” says Senor Pita Pizarro, p. 19, ‘‘ were classified and 
reduced, under the pretext of getting rid of the emergent injury and expir- 
ing gain ; the interest of the Juros was reduced from five to three per cent. ; 
the arrears of credits due were ordered to cease to be paid, and also the bills 
= by the Treasury in favor of the contractors, and the payment of all 

ebts anterior to 1736 was prohibited,” Xe. 

The amount of state paper money issued under the name of Vales Reals 
was enormous. This paper, issued first to any amount in the reign of 
Charles ITI., during the war with England, bore four per cent. interest, and 
special revenues were assigned for paying the interest and redeeming the 
— in twenty years. Paper to the amount of $9,900,000 was issued 

y decree of August, 1780, and another issue of $5,300,100 took place the 
following year. The year after, (1782,) a still larger issue took place, 
amounting to $14,793,600. In 1785 and 1788 more vales were issued, 
to the amount of 99 millions of reals. The total amount issued under 
Charles TIT. was 548,905,500 reals. The dispositions taken in this reign to 
support these bonds brought them up to par at the close of that war, and 
they continued, notwithstanding large additional issues, to bear a high value 
until near the close of the last century, when the application of the revenues 
assigned for the interest, &c., to other purposes caused them to sink 
almost to zero, at which point they still remain. The total amount of vales 
ereated during the reign of Charles IV. was 1,759,639,500 reals, (near 
eighteen millions sterling,) and the annual interest was 70,385,580 reals. 
The following table, given by Senor Pita Pizarro, shows the fluctuation in 
the value of this state paper, almost since its creation : 


VALES REALS. 
18 to 25 dis. 
14 to 24 prem. 


Their present value, as quoted in yesterday’s stock list, is 5 1-2 ; in other 
words, they are at a discount of 94 1-2. A partial rise has been occasioned 
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at times, by measures taken for redeeming some of them, by which 40 mil- 
lions were redeemed during the war of independence, and 111 millions by 
Ferdinand VII. between 1814 and 1819. They have since been ‘‘consolida- 
ted” in great part ; the amount not consolidated, and to which the quota- 
tion applies, was 423,544,283 reals in 1839. 

Loans for a long time, chiefly internal, furnished another resource, which 
has been largely drawn upon at all times. The Bank of San Carlos, which 
was created in 1783, with a paid-up capital of two hundred forty millions of 
reals, lent it all to the government, and received good interest for some 
years : but its capital ol accumulations were eventually swallowed up, and 
in 1819 the shareholders accepted forty millions of reals in full for ten 
times that amount due by the government ; and the present Bank of San Fer- 
nando was thus founded. The ‘‘ Gremios” a great mercantile association, 
which in 1788 had a capital of two hundred sixty millions of reals, left the 
original objects of their association for government contracts and loans, and 
lost their whole capital in those undertakings : the necessities of the govern- 
ment continually impelling it to disregard past engagements, in order to at- 
tend to present emergencies. 

The history of the foreign loans, by which the wants of the treasury were 
supplied for some time, is well known. As no new resources were created, 
the money received helped to make up the extraordinary expenditure of the 
day: while the interest due, ceasing to be paid as soon as the borrowing 
itself came to an end, went to increase the deficit. The latter, for the three 
years prior to 1840, was as follows, p. 28: 


Estimated Expenditures. Revenue. Deficit. 
Reals. Reals. Reals. 
1837 1,851,787,855 715,791,994 1,135,995,861 
1838 1,851,787,855 694,618,270 1,156,569,585 
1839 1,650,273,151 694,618,270 955,654,881 


After the conclusion of the civil war, the revenue increased and the ex- 
penses diminished. By the accounts submitted to the Cortes, it appears that 
the amount actually collected in 1841 was 805,519,340 reals, and in 1843, 
790,106,885 reals. The estimates of expenditure for the latter year, ex- 
clusive of the interest of the debt, amounted to 851,746,932 reals. 

The measures adopted in 1845, by the imposition of a property tax, and 
greater rigor in collecting arrears, raised the revenue to 1,200,000,000 and 
upwards. Senor Moron states that in 1845, 1,244,277,919 reals were col- 
lected; and in 1846, 1,293,000,000 reals : in 1847, 1,192,000,000 : in 1848 
1,231,000,000 reals. Unfortunately the expenses have also increased : so 
that, notwithstanding this large increase in the revenue, an actual deficit still 
exists, and this independent of the omission of the annual amount of the in- 
terest on the great bulk of the debt : the new debt, 7. e. the three per cents. 
being alone included, and requiring 100,000,000 per annum. hat the 
exact amount of the current deficit is at present is difficult to say ; but if Senor 
Moron’s statement, quoted yesterday, . correct, the sum due to the passive 


classes, at the end of the year (on this year’s — alone) will be 
e 


72,000,000 of reals. It remains to be seen whether such measures of re- 
trenchment and fiscal improvement will be adopted in the ensuing session of 
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the Cortes, as may alter the present position of income and expenditure, and 
leave a surplus applicable for the present debt: for I hardly need say, that, 
until a real surplus exists, any scheme for dealing with that subject must 
prove utterly fallacious. 

I have little to say to-day on local politics. The Gazette contains a list 
of nine new senators, among whom are the Progressista Generals Rodil and 
Ferraz. It is not known whether a definite resolution has been taken as to 
the candidate to be supported for the Presidency of the Congress by the 
Government, but the general idea seems to be that Senor Mayans will be 
re-elected this year. 

The Espana has begun to attack Senor Bravos Murillo with considerable 
bitterness, an indication that he does not stand much better than Senor Mon, 
in a certain high quarter. The latter (Senor Mon,) is at Bilbao, where he 
is much féted. 

The 3 per cents. are reported to-day at 273 a Z sellers, and after the Bol- 
sa there were buyers at # 11-16. Five per cents. 11} buyers, } sellers, Cou- 
, 64 rag Passive debt was done at 3, 15-16, cash, Exchange on 

ndon, 50. 40. 


yen 


FINANCES OF MEXICO. 


The following is the Agreement between the Mexican Government and Mr. 
Robertson, the representative of the English bondholders, relative to the Mexican 
debt : 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE Mexican Minister oF Finance, Don Francis- 
co DE ARRANGOIZ, AND THE AGENT OF THE BoNDHOLDERS OF THE ENG- 
ish Dest, Wm. P. Rosertson. 


1. From the Ist of July, 1846, till the same date in 1859, the interest 
of the said debt shall be 3 1-2 per cent. instead of 5 per cent. per annum. 

2. In just compensation for this diminution the government gives up to 
the said bondholders, besides the assignments of which they are actually in 
possession, and which consist of the export duty on specie at the Mexican 

rts of the Pacific ; of the fifth of the duties paid at the custom houses 
of Vera Cruz and Tampico de Tamaulipas, and of the sum arising from the 
tobacco revenue, which is assigned to the bondholders by the 9th article of 
the arrangement concluded with the creditors of that revenue on the 28th 
January of this year—the circulation duties in the ports of the Pacific, and 
the circulation and export duties upon specie at the ports of the Gulf of 
Mexico, in order that their amount, less the burdens with which they are 
actually encumbered, may be devoted to the payment of the dividends and 
the sinking fund of the foreign debt. 

3. To satisfy the arrears of interest at the rate of 3 1-2 per cent. per an- 
num, from the Ist of July, 1846, to the same date in isdo, 4,000,000 of 
dollars shall be devoted from the American indemnity, to be taken propor- 
tionally in third parts from the portion not yet recovered, and without pay- 
ment of fresh interest on the part of Mexico. 
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4. Mexico shall make the payment mentioned in the preceding article, at 
the favorable exchange of 46d. the dollar. 

5. If the said 4,000,000 of dollars, at the above mentioned exchange of 
46d., should not suffice to satisfy the amount of the interest at 3 1-2 per 
cent. per annum, which has become due from the Ist of July, 1846, to the 
same date in 1849, the deficit shall be given up by the bondholders in favor 
of Mexico. 

6 The permission to a ag raw cotton, which the government gave to 
the creditors on the 19th July, 1847, to the amount of 680,000 dollars, in 
payment of the sums which belong to them, and were abstracted from the 
maritime custom houses of Vera Cruz and Tampico, remains definitively for 
the account of the creditors, whatever may be the loss at which they may 
realize it. 

7. The difference of the interest from the Ist of July, 1846, to the same 
date in 1859, at the rate of 14 per cent. per annum, or altogether 194 per 
cent., is ceded to Mexico i toto, and without ground for any future claim 
on the part of the bondholders of the foreign debt. 

8. In compensation for this cession, the government pays to the bond- 
holders $500,000 from the American indemnity, payable proportionally by 
third parts in each of the portions which are still pending recovery ; which 
sum of $500,000 shall be devoted to the interest already become due, and 
not paid. 

of If, in the period which elapses between the Ist of July, 1849, and the 
Ist of July, 1859, the dividends are not paid at the rate of 34 per cent. on 
their becoming due, it shall be at the choice of the bondholders to annul the 
present contract, and they shall reiissume their actual rights. 

10. On the 1st of January, 1859, the government of Mexico, and the 
commissioner of the bondholders, shall make fresh arrangements for the 
payment of dividends posterior to the Ist of July, 1859, more or less favor- 
able, according to the state in which the republic then happens to be. 

11. The present arrangement shall not cause to Mexico any expense for 

rinting new bonds, or for any other outlay arising from commissions, 
aor Soom &e., which may have to take place in England, with reference 
to the said arrangement. 

12. All the stipulations of the preceding articles are subject to the ratifi- 
cation and approbation of the Mexican Congress, and of the general meeting 
of bondholders of the foreign debt. 

Francisco DE ARRANGOIZ. 
Wa. P. Rozerrson. 
Mexico, July 6, 1849. 


BANKERS’ MaGazIne. — We are under great obligations to J. Smith Homans, Esq., 
Editor of the “ Bankers’ Magazine,” for his valuable assistance in the thorough revision 
of this number of the ‘ List,” and we know the subscribers to his work will be gratified 
to learn that he has removed its office of publication to Boston, where it will be contin- 
ued with increased facilities, enabling him more fully to meet the wants of the class of 
readers for which his work is intended.— Willis & Co.’s Bank Note List, Boston. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


New Loans in Evrope.—If money be really the sinews of war, as no doubt it 
is, then we have a fair prospect of peace in Europe for some time tocome. A 
morning paper furnishes the following list of foreign loans now in the market: 


France wants aloanof . ‘ ° ° 200,000,000 fr. 
Austria one of 60,000,000 florins, or ° 120,000,000 
Sardinia one of ° é ‘. ° ° 105,000,000 
Tuscany oneof. ° ° . ° 25,000,000 
Naples one of ° ° . ° ° 30,000,000 


Together, in francs . ‘5 Fe ° 480,000,000 


or £20,000,000 sterling. Sparn also wants aloan toa large amount. Even quiet, 
peace-loving, industrious Hon.anp is not over-rich in resources — there being a 
deficit remaining over from the budget of 1848, of 9,818,969 florins, and an esti- 
mated surplus for the present year of only 1,198,558. Important reductions in 
the expenditure have been made in the budgets of 1849 and 1850. His Holiness 
the Pork is also in need, and Russia is said to have made him a loan, for which a 
Neapolitan as well as a Papal security has been given. Prussta is also very much 
in want of cash, and the Finance Minister, yielding to the pressure of the mo- 
ment, is charged with having helped himself to a million of thalers, in direct vio- 
lation of express provisions of the law, out of a fund destined for other purposes. 
Rwvssta appears to have plenty of money, notwithstanding the assertions of Mr. 
Cobden and the other advocates of Hungary.—London Correspondent Nat. Int. 


Tur Lonpon Stock Excuance.—A step has been taken this week by a leading 
firm in the Stock Exchange, which is likely to have a powerful effect in checking 
the reckless speculation in railway shares which has been so long prevalent. A 
seller being unable to deliver a certain number of Great Western shares, which he 
had disposed of on speculation for the account, the brokers by whom they had been 
purchased resolved to exercise their right of re-buying them publicly, according 
to the rules of the Stock Exchange ; thus rendering him liable for any difference 
in price which they might be compelled to pay. The dealers, aware of what was 
to take place, (the purchase being made by parties specifically employed by the 
committee of the house,) generally forebore to accept the biddings, and hence the 
price, which was nominally about 60, was driven up to 73, before the transaction 
could be completed. It is evident that if all the respectable brokers will hence- 
forth, without favor or affection, act in this way, such gambling fluctuations as 
those in the table of prices for the month, will, for the future, far less frequently 
be recorded. 

Subjoined is a table of the fluctuations in stocks and shares during the month 
of October. 

Price Oct.1, H.P.Oct. L. P. Oct. Par. 
Consols, . . . ‘ 928 934 914 
Exchequer Bills, e . . 40sh.pr. 47sh.pr. 38 sh.pr. 
Brighton Railway, e 70: 78 67 
Birmingham > a a~ ‘Savy 25. 25 
Caledonian “s . : lk 14 10 
Eastern Counties Railway, . : : 6 
‘ 


£100 
20 


Great Northern . 

Great Western ° . - 69 65 48 

London andN.W. “ . « oe 116 rt 

Midland “ 50 514 42 

Boulogne & Amiens “ P ‘ 6 6 5 

Northern of France “ ‘|e 119 11 14.8 

It will be observed that, notwithstanding the uncertainties of the Turkish 

question which existed during several weeks, the range of consols has not ex- 
ceeded 1} during the month.—London Times, Nov. 1. 
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Navication Laws.—As the following letters relate to a subject which excites 
much interest, we avail ourselves of the opportunity of publishing them for gen- 


eral information.— Republic. 
New York, Oct. 2, 1849. 


Sir: We must ask the favor of your reply to this letter at your earliest con- 
venience, to govern us in action on orders we have to charter American vessels 
to proceed to the English possessions in the East Indies and load cargoes for 
London, under the new navigation acts of Great Britain. These orders are 
received by us from houses in England, and we have already chartered the ship 
Ambassador of this port to load at Calcutta for London. 

By the act of Parliament we believe it is required that the President will grant 
the same privilege to ships under the British flag that England grants to us. 

Will a British ship be allowed to enter here with a cargo of foreign produce 
(not of Great Britain) after the 1st of January next, on the same conditions as 
ships under the flag of the United States? We trust you will pardon our thus 
trespassing on your time ; and remain, sir, your obedient servants, 

Baxciay & LivinesTon. 

To Hon. W. M. Merepirn, 

Secretary of the Treasury, &c. 


Treasury DEPARTMENT, October 12, 1849. 
Gentiemen: In reply to the inquiry made in your letter of the 2d instant, I 
have to state that, in consequence of the recent alterations in the British naviga- 
tion laws, British vessels from British or other foreign ports will (under our existing 
laws) be allowed, after the 1st of January nezt, to enter into our ports with cargoes of 
the produce of any part of the world. I have further to state, that such vessels and 
their cargoes will be admitted on the same terms as to duties and imposts, as ves- 

sels of the United States. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
W. gee roan | _— 
re of the Tre ° 
To Messrs. Barctay & Livineston, New York. _ sana 


Instructions To CoLtEctors, &c.—Oct. 15, 1849. In consequence of questions 
submitted by merchants and others, asking, in consideration of the recent altera- 
tions of the British navigation laws, on what footing the commercial relations be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain will be placed on and after the first of 
January next—the day on which the recent act of the British parliament goes into 
operation—the department deems it expedient, at this time, to issue the following 
general instructions for the information of the officers of the customs and others 
interested :— 

First—In consequence of the alterations of the British navigation laws above 
referred to, British vessels from British or other foreign ports will, (under exist- 
ing laws,) after the first of January next, be allowed to enter in our ports with 
cargoes of the growth, manufacture, or production of any port of the world. 

Second—Such vessels and their cargoes will be admitted, from and after the 
date before mentioned, on the same terms as to duties, imposts and charges, as 
vessels of the United States and their cargoes. 

W. M. Menrepirn, 
Sec. of the Treasury. 


Vatve or Diamonps.—The average value of diamonds in their rough state was 
about £50; while, if free from defects, flaws, &c., they were of greater value. 
Diamonds were in general weighed by the carat, which is a term well known to 
jewellers, and equivalent to four grains. Thus a diamond of 
1 carat was worth £8]| 4 carats was worth £128 | 20 carats was worth £3,200 
2 “ “ 16 8 “ “ 200 30 ‘“ “ 7,200 
3 « “ 72110 * “ 300 |50 « - 20,000 
and one of 100 carats would be valued at eighty thousand pounds sterling.— Pro- 
fessor Tarrant. 
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THE LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE. 


Rules for Admission of New Members. Dealingsin Shares. Dealings for Money. 
Dealings for the Account. Speculative Operations. 


From the London Bankers’ Magazine. 


[Our American readers have been furnished an interesting article upon the London 
Stock Exchange, by a writer of some note, in pp. 343-360 of our last volume. The present 
article is of a much later date and will form an ample addendum to the former Sketch 
from “ ‘the Great Metropolis.” —Ed. B. M.] 


Before proceeding to notice the operations of the various dealers in stocks 
and shares who, under the several titles of Brokers, Jobbers, Outsiders, Al- 
ley-boys, Bulls, Bears, Stags, and Alligators, transact business in the funds 
and shares, it will be as well to lay before our readers the rules which regu- 
late the admission and practice of the bond fide members of the Stock Ex- 
change, and distinguish them from some of the dealers above referred to. 

In ‘‘the House,” as the Stock Exchange is technically termed, there are 
only two classes of stock-brokers, viz.—those who simply buy and sell accor- 
ding to the directions of their clients, and those who deal in stocks and shares 
on their own account. The former are called Brokers, the latter Jobbers. 
Mr. Gilbart gives the following very clear description of the different kinds 
of business transacted by each :— 

‘‘A broker, as the name implies, is an agent who buys or sells for his cus- 
tomers out of ‘the House,’ and he charges them a commission upon the 
amount of stock. A stock-jobber isa stock-merchant ; but he does not deal 
with the public : he deals only with the broker ; and he is at all times ready 
either to buy or to sell. The price at which he sells is one-eighth more than 
the price at which he buys. If one broker has an order from his customer 
to buy £100 consols, and another broker has an order to sell £100 consols, 
these two brokers do not deal together, but both go to a jobber. One will 
sell his consols to the jobber, say at 90, and the other will buy his consols 
from the jobber at 903. Hence the difference between the buying and the 
selling price of consols is always an $, and thus in the newspapers the price 
is quoted in this way, 90 to 905. 

‘* Were there no jobbers, a broker would not easily find at all times another 
broker who had occasion to sell the same amount of stock which he wished 
to buy, and he would have a difficulty in buying or selling small amounts. 
But there is no difficulty with the jobbers. The jobbers will not only buy 
and sell stock on the same day, but they will buy stock on one day, and agree 
to sell it at a future day, or vice versé. These future days are called the 
settling days, being the days on which the members of ‘the House’ settle their 
accounts. They are fixed by the committee of the Stock Exchange, and they 
now occur about once a month. Now, if a banker wants a sum of money 
for a short time, either to pay off a deposit, or to make an advance toa cus- 
tomer, he will direct his stock-broker to sell, say £50,000 consols ‘ for mon- 
ey,’ and buy them ‘for time ;’ that is, against the next ‘settling day,’ or as it 
is sometimes called, the next ‘account day.’ On the other hand, if a banker 

37 
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has money he wishes to employ for a short time, he will reverse the operation, 
and desire his broker to buy consols for money and se!] them fur time. He 
thus gets interest for his money, according to the diff-rence of price between 
consols for time and consols for money. Generally the price for time is higher 
than the price for money; and the difference between these two prices is 
called the ‘ Continuation.’ Supposing that the next settling day is a month 
distant, and the continuation is one-eighth per cent., that amounts to twelve- 
eights, or three per cent. per annum. The continuation will vary according to 
the near approach of the settling day—according to the abundance of money, 
and the market rate of interest — and according to the abundance or seare- 
ity of stock. The last cause is not so readily understood by the public, and 
we will therefore explain it. The stock-jobbers, as we have said, are stock- 
merchants. Of course they are large holders of stock ; it is their capital, on 
which they trade. But however large may be the sum they hold, they often 
agree to sell on the next settling day a much larger sum, expecting that in 
the mean time they shall buy a large sum, and thus be able to set off one 
against the other. But sometimes, as the settling day approaches, they find 
this is not the case, and they are consequently under an engagement to ‘ de- 
liver’—this is, sell—more stock than they hold. What can they do now? 
They will try to get stock from those who have it, by agreeing to buy it of 
them now, and selling it at the ensuing account day, a month hence, at the 
same price ; thus abolishing ‘the continuation.” When that is the case, a 
banker’s broker will go to the banker and say, ‘ If you like to lend your con- 
sols, you can get money for nothing till the next account day.’ The banker 
replies, ‘ Well, [ don’t know that I can make much interest of the money just 
now, but as I can lose nothing, you may lend them.’ Thus the jobbers get 
their stock, and complete their engagements. But sometimes the jobbers are 
obliged to go further, and even to offer a premium to parties who will lend 
their consols. This premium is called ‘ Backadation ;’ it is just the reverse 
of ‘Continuation,’ and implies that the time price of stock is less than the 
money price.” 

The proceedings of the Stock Exchange are regulated by a committee of 
thirty members, elected annually on the 25th of March, by ballot. This com- 
mittee decide as to the admission of new members, and the rules to which the 
election of persons desirous of becoming members of the Stock Exchange are 
determined are as follows :— 

“1. The Committee for General Purposes shall admit such persons as 
they shall deem eligible to be Members of the Steck Exchange, for one year, 
to be computed from the 25th of March then instant, or last preceding the 
admission of such subscriber ; at the price fixed by the Trustees and Man- 
agers for such admission. 

2. The re-election shall commence. in every year, on the first Monday in 
March. 

3. Every person desirous of being re-elected a member, shall address a 
letter, of the form inserted in the Appendix, to the Secretary of the commit- 
tee ; the several blanks in which must be filled up, according to the circum- 
stances of the case. 

4. Each individual of a partnership is required to sign a separate applica- 
tion for himself. 
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5. Every former member, who may have discontinued his subscription for 
two years, shall, on making application for re-admission, be considered, in all 
respects, a new applicant ; but those who shall have discontinued their sub- 
scription for one year only, must be recommended by two members, but with- 
out security. 

6. Every new applicant for admission, must be recommended by three 
persons who have been members of the Stock Exchange not less than two 
years immediately preceding, and who have fulfilled all their engagements 
therein: each of these must enter into an engagement to pay three hundred 
pounds to the creditors of the applicant, in case the latter shall be publicly 
declared a defaulter, within two years from the date of his admission. 

Excertions.—If the applicant be a foreigner, he shall not be admissible 
under the above regulation, unless he shall have been a constant resident in 
this country during the five years immediately preceding his application for 
admission. 

If the applicant has been a clerk in the House four years pfevious to his 
application, he shall be required to provide two recommenders only, who 
must each enter into a similar engagement for two hundred and fifty pounds. 

7. A notice of each application, with the names of the recommenders, stat- 
ing whether they are, or expect to be, indemnified for the engagements they 
enter into, shall be affixed in the Stock Exchange, at least eight days before 
the applicant can be balloted for. 

8. Members who recommend applicants for admission, are expected to 
have such personal knowledge of the party, and of his previous and present 
circumstances, as will enable them to give a satisfactory account of the same 
to the Committee. 

9. The recommendation and security of two partners shall not be allowed; 
and if an admitted member shall enter into partnership with either of his 
recommenders within two years from the time of his admission, an additional 
security must be found by him, for such portion of the above term as shall be 
unexpired. 

10. No applicant is admissible if he be a bill or discount-broker, or engag- 
ed in any business not connected with the Stock Exchange ; or if his wife 
be engaged in business; or if he be a member of, or subscriber to, any 
other institution where dealings in stocks or shares are carried on ; and if 
subsequently to his admission he shall become so, he shall cease to be a 
member. 

11. No applicant shall be eligible for admission, if he be a clerk in the 
Bank of England, East India House, South Sea House, or any other public 
or private establishment. 

12. Any member intending to object to the admission of a new applicant, 
or to the re-election of a member, is required to communicate the grounds of 
his objection, by letter, to the Committee, previously to the ballot for the 
admission of such party. 

13. If any applicant for admission, or for re-election, shall on ballot be re- 
jected, he shall not be balloted for a second time, until after the expiration of 
thirty days ; and if upon a second ballot, such applicant be again rejected, 
such reélection shall be conclusive for the year ending the 25th of March 
then next ensuing. 
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14. No applicant for admission, who has been a bankrupt, or who has com- 
—_ with his creditors, shall be eligible until two years after he shall 

ve obtained his certificate, or fulfilled the conditions of his deed of compo- 
sition, unless he shall have paid bis debts in full: and no applicant, having 
been more than once a bankrupt, or having more than once compounded with 
his creditors, shall be eligible for admission until he shall have paid in full. 

15. Every defaulter applying for re-admission must be recommended by 
his creditors, and by two members who are not his creditors, but without 
security ; and also by his securities, if any, and a notice to that effect shall be 
affixed in a conspicuous part of the Stock Exchange, at least eight days pre- 
viously to his application being considered by the Committee. 

16. On the days upon which the re-admission of defaulters is to be con- 
sidered, no other business shall be previously brought before the Committee. 

17. The chairman of the Committee, in addition to any other questions 
that may appear to be necessary, shall, to each of the recommenders of a new 
— put the following :— 

as he ever been a bankrupt, or has he ever compounded with his credi- 

tors? and if so, within what time, and what amount of dividend has been paid? 
have you accepted, or are you hereafter to accept, either directly or indirect- 
ly, from the party or his friends, any indemnity for the sum in which you are 
bound ? 


Would you take his cheque for three thousand pounds? 

To what extent would you deal with him for time? 

18. The Chairman, in addition to any other questions that may be deem- 
ed necessary, shall put the following to every new applicant previously to his 
being balloted for ; the answers to which shall be entered upon the min- 
utes :— 

Is this your signature? [Showing him his letter of application. ] 

Have you read the resolution at the back of the letter ? 

Are you a natural-born subject ? 

Are you of age? 

Are you married, and is your wife engaged in business ? 

Are you engaged in partnership ? 

Are you a clerk in any public or private establishment ? 

Are you a member of, or subscriber to, any other institution where deal- 
ings in stocks or shares are carried on? 

s it your intention to confine yourself to the business of the Stock Ex- 


ange 
Form of letter for new applicants :— 


APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION. 
To the Secretary of the Committee for General Purposes. 


S1z,—You will please to acquaint the Committee for General Purposes, that I 
am desirous of being admitted amember of the Stock Exchange, for the year end- 
ing on the 25th of March,18 , under such conditions and regulations as the 
Committee have adopted, and may in future adopt, for the government of the 
Members of that House. My residence is 
My bankers are I am not 
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engaged in any business, except such as is transacted at the Stock Exchange, nor 
clerk to any public or private establishment ; nor am Iamember of, or subscriber 
to, any other institution in which dealings in stocks or shares are carried on. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


We recommend Mr. as a fit person to 
be admitted a member of the Stock Exchange ; and in case he shall be publicly 
declared a defaulter therein, within two years from the date of his admission, we 
each of us hereby engage to pay to his creditors, upon application, the sum of three 
hundred pounds, to be applied in discharge of the said defaulter’s debts. 


The sureties must state opposite to their signatures whether they are, or 
are not, indemnified for the security they give, or if they expect to be, and 
must attend, together with the person recommended, at one o’clock of the day 
on which the ballot is to take place ; and are expected to have such personal 
knowledge of the applicant, and of his previous and present circumstances, as 
will enable them to give a satisfactory account of the same to the Committee. 

The following resolution of the Committee is to be printed on the back of 
the letters of application :— 

Whenever the creditors of a defaulter shall represent to the Committee for 
General Purposes, or whenever it shall otherwise appear to the Committee 
that his conduct has been dishonorable, the Committee have the right to cause 
the name of such defaulter to be affixed on the black-board in the Stock Ex- 
change.” 

Dealings in Shares. 


We have given above a general description of the mode of election of 
the members of the Stock Exchange, and of the regulations by which they 
were governed. We purpose, at this time, to describe the nature of the 
business they transact, and notice some of the peculiar features of Stock Ex- 
change operations. The present period is very suitable for our purpose, for 
there has seldom been more excitement amongst those who for the = few 


years have been the chief patrons of the brokers and jobbers, than at the pres- 
ent time. During the last month railway property has experienced another 
heavy fall ; and under the influence of one of those panies which have lately 
been far from uncommon amongst dealers in railway shares, their market value 
has declined lower than it has been at any time since railways became a 
leading object for investmentin thiscountry. Although the remarks we have 
to offer do not refer directly to this subject, it will be seen that they explain 
in some degree the causes which are in operation to produce the rapid changes 
in market value which almost periodically ensue ; and they may serve to 
‘illustrate some of the peculiar features of the share market at the present 
time. 

The dealings which take place on the Stock Exchange are of two kinds— 
the one is termed a dealing for money, the other for the account, or a‘ time 
bargain.” A transaction, whether it be a purchase or a sale of stock or shares 
Sor money, is a bond fide transaction : a time bargain isa speculation. From 
the very first origin of the funds, both kinds of dealings have been common 
on the Stock Exchange, and the Legislature, on various occasions, has endeay- 
ored to check and puta stop to speculative operations. But as the “eer 
has continued cateleseuleil , notwithstanding penal statutes, from the time 
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of William ITI. to the present day, it is hardly surprising that, when such a 
field of speculation as that opened by the railways presented itself, the mania 
for gambling on the Stock Exchange exhibited itself with undiminished vigor. 

In order to explain clearly the nature of the business transacted daily on 
the Stock Exchange, in the funds and other public securities, we shall trace 
the various stages of a transaction for money and for ‘‘ the account,”’ so that 
a person perfectly unacquainted with Stock Exchange dealings may under- 
stand the matter; and such of our readers as are familiar with the more 
ordinary features of a purchase or sale of stock or shares, must pardon us if 
we appear to be too literal in our cea ste because we feel assured that 
the information, however well known to bankers in London, will be accepta- 
ble to many at a distance from Capel-court. 

The first proceeding of a person who wishes to purchase or sell any of the 
securities dealt in on the Stock Exchange, is to apply to a broker to execute 
his orders. The Stock Exchange itself is a close corporation. The members, 
as we have already described, are obliged by their regulations to deal only 
with each other. They will not buy or sell with strangers ; and before any- 
thing can be done by an intending purchaser or seller, he must obtain the 
assistance of a broker as his agent. We will suppose, for the purpose of 
illustrating a transaction, that Mr. Saveall, having a little money at his dis- 
posal, wishes to invest it in government stock, or some more profitable secu- 
rity. On consulting Mr. Broker he is told that the government funds, say 
consols, at the present price of 92 and a fraction, will yield him rather more 
than 3 per cent. ; and that he is pretty sure of obtaining the dividend when 
it becomes due, although, from various causes, the market value of consols 
may fluctuate exceedingly. But if he is desirous of obtaining a better return 
for his capital than 3 per cent., he is told that railways at present prices will 
pay him more than twice that dividend, if the future earnings of the compa- 
nies should be equal to that of past years, and if the accounts published by 
the directors turn out to be correct. Mr. Saveall, like thousands more in 
his position, accepts railways as his investment, and the broker accordingly 
receives his order to invest, say £600 in London and North-Western Stock 
at the market price. 

Having received his instructions, Mr. Broker proceeds to ‘‘ the house,”’ 
as the Stock Exchange is technically termed, and inquires the price at which 
the purchase can be made. We have before explained that the deal- 
ers or merchants of the various kinds of securities hought and sold on the 
Stock Exchange were called ‘‘Jodbers,” and that they would either buy or 
sell the particular stock in which they dealt, at the market price of the day. 
Their endeavor is of course to sell the stock they deal in at the highest 

rice, and to buy it at the lowest price. If, therefore, they knew that the 
rsd who applied to them for the price of any particular stock was a buyer 
or a seller, they would name their price accordingly ; but to prevent any 
difficulty arising from this circumstance, it is the eustom of the jobbers to 
name a price, or rather two prices, at which he will either buy or sell ; the 
difference being the profit on which they depend to protect themselves from 
loss. On applying to a jobber, therefore, to know the market price of North- 
Western Stock, the broker would be told it was, say £113 to £114; meaning 
that the jobber would buy at £113 and sell at £114 per share. The number 
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of shares which a jobber is obliged to give or take on his named price, is, 
however, limited to a moderate sum, to prevent difficulties which would oth- 
erwise obviously occur with large transactions. 

After the jobber has named his price, the broker declares the nature of 
his commission, and he buys, say five London and North-Western Railway 
shares at the price of £114. He enters the transaction in his memorandum 
book, and the jobber does so likewise, and returning to his office the broker 
makes out a ‘‘ note” for Mr. Saveall in the following form : 


‘London, Oct. 1, 1849. 


“ Bought for J. Saveall, Esq., five hundred pounds stock of the London and 
North-Western Railway Company, at 114, of W. Jobber, for the account 15th 
October. (Signed) A. Broker.” 


This transaction on the part of Mr. Saveall is a bond fide one for ‘‘ imme- 
diate transfer.’’ He wishes to have the shares transferred into his own name 
as soon as possible, and is quite ready to pay the amount as soon as the trans- 
action is completed. But by the rules of the Stock Exchange, neither buyer 
or seller is obliged to fulfil the contracts until the ‘‘ account day,’’ which, 
for shares, occurs twice a month, and for consols at intervals once a month, 
fixed by the committee of the Stock Exchange. The jobber, therefore, has 
a fortnight from the time of purchase, and some days of grace besides, before 
he can be called upon, by the rules of the Stock Exchange, to deliver the 
shares ; and if, in the mean time, anything should occur to depress the market 
price of North Western shares, it is clear that he will be able to buy them 
at less than he has sold them, and retain the difference. This is a frequent 
occurrence ; and when it takes place the jobbor sends the deed of transfer, 
which he has received from the party from whom he has purchased the shares 
at the reduced price, to Mr. Saveall, for hissignature. This gentleman will, 
however, observe by the transfer that the seller agrees to transfer the shares 
for some three or four pounds /ess than the sum he (Mr. Saveall) agreed to 
give for them, and he expects that he will reap the benefit of the fall in 
price ; but on inquiry, he finds that although for the sake of saving the 
expenses of a transfer of shares from the seller to the jobber, and then from 
the jobber to Mr. Saveall, the jobber has brought Mr. Saveall and the seller 
into immediate contact, yet that he (the jobber) intends to pocket the differ- 
ence between the two prices; and if Mr. Saveall expostulates, he finds that 
such is the approved practice of the Stock Exchange, and that it is “‘ per- 
fectly regular.” 

It will be seen from this description that all dealings in shares partake of 
a speculative character, inasmuch as they are all bought or sold for an “‘ ac- 
count day,’’ at which time only are transactions obliged to be completed. In 
the funds many operations take place for money and immediate transfer. 
For instance, if Mr. Saveall had chosen to invest his capital in consols, the 
broker would have bought them for *‘ cash,” and in paying the amount the 
consols purchased would have been transferred at once into the name of 
Saveall in the bank’s books, and the transaction completed. We shall reserve 
a description of dealings in the Funds, however, for another paper, because 
it will include a variety of speculative transactions, such as ‘‘ options”’ for 
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the ‘ put ” and “‘call,”’ and other dealings, which will be more conveniently 
described by themselves. 

In some cases shares are delivered immediately after they are purchased, 
but this depends on the convenience of the seller. If they are easily obtain- 
able in the market, and the jobber does not expect a fall, he procures a 
transfer at once ; but when he believes that, by delaying the completion of 
the transaction until ‘‘ the settling,” he will obtain the shares on lower terms, 
he usually avails himself of his privilege to do so. 

A speculative purchase or sale of shares or consols, is altogether different 
from the transaction of Mr. Saveall, we have been describing. It is, in fact, 
a wager that the stock will rise or fall within a given time ; the amount at 
stake being the difference in the price of the stock between the period when 
the transaction takes place and the “ settling day.” For example, a person 
having a good opinion of North-Western Stock, and observing that it was 
very recently quoted at £140 per share, while it is now at only £114, calls 
on a broker and desires him to purchase 50 shares for the next account day. 
The broker goes into ‘‘ the house ” and buys of a jobber accordingly, at, say 
£114 per share, and then delivers the contract note of the purchase to the 

ulator, in the ordinary way. If the shares advance in price at any time 
before the settling, the speculator can order the sale of the shares he has 
nominally purchased, and the broker on the settling day will hand him a 
cheque for the difference between the buying and selling prices. If, on the 
contrary, the shares go down, the speculator on the settling day must pay the 
broker the difference between the price on that day and that on which they 
were bought. If the speculator sells the shares and pays this difference, the 
transaction is concluded ; bnt if he still thinks that the price will improve, 
he desires the broker, on the second day before “the settling,” to ‘‘ carry 
over’ the shares to next account, for which he will pay what is called a 
“ continuation,” being a sum per share which the jobber charges for allowing 
the contract to remain open until the next account day. In this case, how- 
ever, the speculator must still pay the difference which has taken place in 
price, and he then holds the shares at the reduced quotations, as if he had 
purchased them originally at that price. The broker charges his commission 
each time the shares are ‘‘ continued over,”’ asif it was a fresh purchase ; 
which in fact it is, only that the speculator has the advantage of buying in 
the shares at a lower rate than if he went to another jobber to purchase. The 
rate of continuation paid depends on the state of the market with respect to 
speculative transactions. If many parties, like the speculator we are describ- 
ing — who, being in favor of a rise in prices, is termed a ‘‘ Bull’? — have 
been purchasers on speculation, and the jobbers are short of stock, the ‘‘ con- 
tinuation ” will be low ; but if, on the contrary, large bond fide sales have 
been made, and the jobbers are anxious to deliver stock, then they make the 
“continuation” higher, on the same principle of regulating supply and de- 
mand, as that which determines the quotations at which they buy and sell. 

A speculative operation of the kind we have described can be easily un- 
derstood ; but a speculative sale, when the speculator has no stock belonging 
to him to deliver if required, appears to be a more complicated transaction. 
Speculative purchases and sales are, however, very nearly of the same char- 
acter. If, for instance, the party we have been referring to thinks that the 
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price of North-Western Shares will fall, instead of rise, he may endeavor to 
realize a profit by ordering the sale of 50 shares, instead of the purchase 
which we have supposed him to make. In this ease he is called a ‘‘ Bear,” 
and his object is to depress the market value of the shares as much as possible, 
with the view of purchasing them at the settling, or before, at a lower price 
than he has sold them at. This species of speculation has, no doubt, been 
recently going on extensively. It is a more Sites kind of operation than 
a purchase, because a speculative purchaser may, if he likes, take up the 
shares and hecome a bond fide purchaser; but a seller who has no shares to 
sell stands in a different position. 


THE CANADA BANKS. 


Liabilities and assets of a portion of the Canada Banks, viz. : 
City Bank of Montreal. 
Commercial Bank of the Midland District. 
Bank of British North America. 
Bank of Montreal. 


Canada, October 10th, 1849. 


J. Surra Homans, Ese., Sir, — 

I am not personally a subscriber to your Maga- 
zine, but am connected with an institution where it regularly comes under 
my notice. Of late it has struck me that banking statistics relating to the 
Canadas might prove interesting to some of your subscribers, hence my pres- 
ent attempt; I say attempt, for in reality it is nothing more, as after a good 
deal of trouble I have been unable to procure any thing more than the last 
yearly average returns of the Bank of British North America, Bank of 
Montreal, Commercial Bank, and City Bank, and a statement of duties on 
bank issues since 1846. In addition to these institutions we have the Bank 
of Upper Canada, the Gore Bank, the Quebee Bank, and the Banque du 
Peuple, employing a capital of more than £750,000. These banks are all 
bound by their charters to publish half-yearly statements of their affairs ; but 
several of them, instead of using the Canada Gazette for this purpose, (which 
is the official organ of government, ) merely publish in local newspapers, 
thus in a great measure defeating the object government had in view, which 
was that the public should have half-yearly a full knowledge of the standing 
- of all the chartered banks in the province, at least so far as can be judge 
by the statements furnished. With this preliminary I will now endeavor to 
give you some general ideas regarding those institutions, statements of whose 
affairs I now enclose. 

The Bank of British North America was established by imperial charter 
in 1836 ; its paid-up capital is £1,000,000 sterling, but the Bank has power 
to increase it to £2,000,000. Having an imperial charter, this institution 
has some advantages which our local banks do not possess ; for instance, 
their stockholders are only liable for the full amount of their stock, whereas 
holders of stock in Canadian institutions are held liable for double the amount 
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of their stock ; hence parties investing might be induced to select the Bank 
of British North America in preference to any of our Banks, were it not 
that their machinery of management is so expensive and cumbersome, that 
in only one instance have they been able to reach a dividend of six per cent. 
per annum ; five per cent. per annum has been the usual thing, and even 
with this small dividend the majority of stockholders (principally residents 
of Great Britain) appear to be satisfied, notwithstanding they are further 
subjected to a reduction in the shape of the income tax. 

If the Bank of British North America has advantages over banks chartered 
by act of the Canadian Parliament, the Canadian Banks have one very im- 
portant advantage on their side ; the Bank of British North America is pre- 
cluded from issuing notes of a smaller denomination than four dollars, whilst 
our banks issue as low as one dollar notes. In a young country like Canada, 
where the principal medium of circulation is bank notes, this is certainly a 
very decided advantage, and one which the Bank of British North America 
is fully alive to, having on more than one occasion endeavored to get an 
amended charter, but which the British government declined to give, unless 
the bank consented to resign the original charter altogether ; the object was 
to grant a new one with the ‘‘double security clause.” I spoke of the 
expensive management of this institution ; to exemplify,— the bank has a 
board of directors at its head office in London, some of whom are usually on 
*‘duty,”’ at a salary, I am told, of a guinea a day. This principle of paying 
directors (always too happy to feather their own nests gratis) is also carried 
out in the colonies, where every branch is furnished with three or four of 
these gentlemen, at salaries varying from £50 to £100 per annum. No 
branch, I believe, has less than three directors, and the larger ones four, so 
that at some branches £400, and at none /ess than £150 per annum, is thus 
literally thrown away. The bank has nine branches in British North Amer- 
ica ; call the average sum paid to directors at each branch £200 per annum, 
you will thus have an annual sum of £1800, equal to $7200, _ to diree- 
tors, which ought properly to go to the stockholders in the shape of divi- 
dends. So long as this system is pursued, I do not see how the bank can 
possibly pay dividends equal to those of local institutions, say six and seven 

er cent. 

The Bank of Montreal is one of the oldest, if not the very oldest, bank in 
Canada. If my memory serves, it was established in 1815. For some time 
it was not in a very flourishing condition; but when the management fell 
into the hands of Mr. Benjamin Holmes, (now one of the members of Par- 
liament for the city of Montreal,) he very soon retrieved matters, and from 
a heavy discount, ran up the stock to a org of some twelve to fifteen 
per cent. For many years the bank regularly paid dividends of § per cent. 
per annum, with occasional bonuses ; and when Mr. Holmes retired in 1846, 
the bank had a reserved fund of £100,000. Since then the bank has met 
with very heavy losses, and this reserve has been cut down to £15,000. 
Notwithstanding this immense loss, the bank stands second to none in the 
province ; the last half-yearly dividend was three per cent., the capital em- 
ployed is $3,000,000, divided amongst eleven branches and agencies. 

The Commercial Bank of the Midland District was established in 1838, 
with a capital of £100,000, afterwards increased to £200,000, and finally 
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to £500,000. For many years this institution paid 8 per cent. per annum, 
in addition to two very handsome bonuses, one of 6 per cent. in 1838, and 
one of 10 per cent. in 1843; the stock was then at a premium of from 
12 to 16 per cent. ; latterly, however, like all other bank stocks, it has fallen 
considerably below par. This is partly owing to the heavy losses sustained 
by the banks in 1846, from the rapid fall in the price of produce towards 
the close of that year, and the consequent inability of drawers of Canada 
bills to meet their engagements; and partly owing to the heavy tax im- 
posed upon Canadian banks, in the shape of one per cent. on their circu- 
lation, which is nearly equivalent to 8) per cent. on the dividends ; a pretty 
good cnxeome tax, for it amounts to nothing less, and operates very prejui- 
cially in forcing the banks to curtail their circulation considerably below 
what they would otherwise extend it to. The Commercial Bank, as before 
stated, has a capital of £500,000, divided amongst nine branches and agen- 
cies ; last half-yearly dividend was 3 per cent. 

The City Bank of Montreal was established about the same time as the 
Commercial Bank. I do not recollect what the capital was originally, but 
it was increased to £500,000, no more than £300,000 of which has ever 
been paid up. From losses and bad management, the stock in 1848 was 
selling at fifty per cent. below par, and the directors were forced to reduce 
the stock ten per cent. Even this reduced stock is now selling at forty per 
cent. below par; rather a gloomy state of affiirs for the holders of stock, 
after submitting to such a heavy loss on the original stock. In my opinion, 
one great cause of the trouble in this quarter was the locking up of no less 
a sum than £100,000 in Montreal harbor debentures, the greater portion of 
which only carried interest at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, one per cent. 
below our legal rate. This might have answered a temporary purpose when 
money was plentiful, but as a permanent investment was quite contrary to 
all sound principles of banking, and has been, is still, and will continue to 
be felt as an incubus from which the bank cannot escape without sustaining 
a heavy loss. In the statement submitted, these debentures appear under 
the head of government securities, as I believe the government has guaran- 
teed the interest. The City Bank has a branch in Quebec, and one or two 
agencies in the eastern townships of Lower Canada, but no branch or office 
in Western Canada. For the last year no dividend has been declared. 

It now only remains to notice the last statement, viz., bank imposts. This 
will show you how the circulation of our banks has fallen off since the estab- 
lishment of this unjust tax, amounting, as before stated, to an income tax of 
nearly eight and one half per cent. upon the dividends. The banks have 
to thank Mr. Holmes for this dv0n ; it was he who introduced the scheme 
into Parliament as a set-off against Lord Sydenham’s Bank of Issue, the 

winciple of which you will find explained in the appendix to the History of 
fis Lordship’s Life, edited by his brother, Mr. Poulette Scrope. The gov- 
ernment now find it such a profitable source of revenue, that they cannot be 
induced to give it up. 

If you find anything in the foregoing likely to interest, it is quite at your 
service for publication ; and in future, if you desire it, 1 may occasionally 
furnish you with such statistics as I can procure. 

Kditor Bankers’ Magazine. 
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Canada Banks. 


Capital. Equal to Circulation. Coin. 
Bank of British North America, . . £1,000,000 $4,000,000 £350,000 £200,000 
Bank of Montreal, . ..... . . 780,000 3,000,000 380,000 150,000 
Commercial Bank of the Midland District, 
Kingston, ........ . ~ 600,000 2,000,000 180,000 40.000 
City Bunk, Montreal, . . ... . ~ 300,000 1,200,000 106,000 20,000 


Bank of British North America. Head Office in London. Capital 
paid up, £1,000,000 sterling. 
Notes in Circulation, Specie. Notes § Checks of 


other Banks. 
Halifax Currency, Halifax Cur’cy, Halifax Cur’cy. 


January, 1848, . ..... . . £870,828 £206,529 £36,985 
ae ee ee ee - 849,607 199,75 24,033 
6 « + ee ee Se 343,753 204,200 35,435 
ee es Sw eee EOS 363,778 189,366 20,546 
ay 6 See % «ce . Se 183,265 37,905 
me. Sea tele Gr 342,051 190,385 40,346 
7 a iO?’ owas 226,903 52,620 
August,. .. ‘ ‘ wah 336,714 220,472 47,395 
September, . — naa 351,102 207,747 38.915 
Geli, s.4 « ° - . 873,237 197,700 43,954 
November, .... hind 366,305 199,184 35,205 
meee, 4 4 se es ee 188,791 38,598 
Dec. 1848, Liabilities. Dec. 1848, Assets. 
Circulation, . . . . £256,808 Specie, . . « « « « £221,022 
Other Debts, - « « 688,356 Other Assets, . . . 1,898,934 


Total, . . . £945,164 Total,. . . £2,119,956 
The above is, first, a statement of notes in circulation during every month of the 
year 1848, together with the amount of specie and other assets, distinguishing each 
kind immediately available for the discharge of such notes, and, secondly, a statement 
of the whole amount of the debts and assets of the bank at the close of the year 1848, 
(This is all the bank is bound to furnish.) For further statements of this bank, see 
page 118, our present volume. 


Bank of Montreal. Head Office, Montreal. Capital, £750,000. 

LiABiities. Months ending 30 Sept,48. 31 Oct. 30Nov. 81 Dec. 81Jan.°49. 28 Feb. 
Notes in circulation, £397,870 £420,149 £364,407 £353,020 £349,493 £378,880 
Balances due to other banks, 15,785 14,654 9,297 11,182 33,251 41,630 
Deposits not bearing interest, 184,022 179,792 156,582 148,848 156,146 163,274 
Deposits bearing interest, 65,734 67,263 


Total average liabilities, £663,646 596,218 578,784 606,153 
ASSETS. Months ending 3 Sept..48. 31 Oct. B80 Nov. 31 Dec. 31 Jan.*49. 
Coin and bullion, £128,952 £130,344 £149,223 £147,854 £153,477 £154,171 
Landed or other property, 44,329 44,809 45,179 45,415 45,483 465,515 
Government securities, 200 200 =610,200 »3=: 10,200 = :10,200 =: 10,200 
Notes of other banks, 24,513 20,265 22,866 21,883 17,045 21,884 
Due by other banks, 116,881 112,187 39,023 44,844 18,870 19,921 
Notes dise’d, or other debts, 1,118,135 1,119,697 1,099,852 1,055,806 1,109,417 1,147,254 


Total average assets, £1,433,010 1,427,502 1,366,343 1,326,002 1,354,492 1,398,945 
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Bank of Montreal. 


LIABILITIES. Months ending 31 Mar.’49. 30 April. 
Notes in circulation, £349,023 £331,514 
Due to other banks, 47,967 57,004 
Deposits not bearing interest, 152,224 148,150 
Deposits bearing interest, 84,617 85,750 


Total average liabilities, £633,831 622,418 


ASSETS. Months ending 31 Mar.’49. 30 April. 
Coin and bullion, £147,531 £125,757 
Landed or other property, 44,708 44,383 
Government securities, 10,200 10,200 
Notes of other banks, 30,776 11,575 
Due from other banks, 19,649 27,963 


At Montreal. 


31 May. June. 31 July. 


31 Aug. 


£329,420 £322,122 £319,999 £352,069 


62,189 59,770 52,488 
174,129 178,264 176,268 
98,252 93,390 


656,312 658,408 642,145 


81 May. 30June. 31 July. 


£132,433 £108,360 £125,976 
44,233 44,233 44,233 
10,200 10,750 10,750 
12,597 19,164 18,217 
26,515 31,437 48,552 


18,298 


81 Aug. 

£129,91 
44,248 
10,750 
14,590 
84,611 


Notes dise’d, or other debts, 1,164,303 1,184,797 1,215,802 1,199,737 1,183,566 1,155,543 
Total average assets, £1,417.167 1,404,675 1,441,780 1,413,681 1,431,294 1,439,657 


Oommercial Bank, Midland District. Head Office, Kingston, Can. West. 
Oapital £500,000. 


LIABILITIES. Months ending 30 Sep.’48. 31 Oct. 


30 Nov. 31 Dec. 31 Jan. °49. 


Notes in circulation, £178,484 £190,416 £171,422 £157,049 £175,023 


Due to other banks, 11,044 12,918 
Deposits not bearing int’st, 87,313 81,769 
Deposits bearing interest, 31,427 


Total average liabilities, £308,268 


ASSETS. Months ending 30 Sep. °48. 
Coin and bullion, £55,874 
Landed and other property, 23,231 
Notes of other banks, 17,668 
Due by other banks, 39,411 
Notes discounted, &c., 673,515 


Total average assets, £709,699 


LraBiLities. Months ending 31 Mar.’49. 30 April. 
Notes in circulation, £165,240 £156,165 
Balances due to other banks, 48,861 55,046 
Deposits not bearing int’st, 82,520 79,113 
Deposits bearing interest, 32,893 

Total average liabilities, £329,514 

assets. Months ending 31 Mar.’49. 
Specie, £51.834 £43,793 
Landed and other property, 23,266 23,266 
Notes of other banks, 13,670 10,735 
Balances due by other banks, 10,387 11,326 
Notes discounted, &c., 637,052 


Total average assets, 


10,822 12,129 13,574 
84,305 80,37 89,092 


295,523 277,217 311,932 


30 Nov. 81 Dec. 31 Jan. °49. 


£48,606 £47,396 £53,396 
23,231 23,281 =. 23,246 
12,711 11,019 12,838 
58,898 39,496 11,499 


701,630 679,692 


81 May. 380 June. 
£144,983 £142,154 £133,953 
74,651 53,549 43,609 
80,317 92,413 74,509 


£31,105 
23,280 
11,916 
18,432 


28 Feb. 
£178,690 
27,252 
89,252 


28 Feb. 

£45,645 
23,246 
13,928 
13,478 


£133,404 
16,137 
66,003 
31,611 


£44,412 
23,280 
10,910 
15,102 
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City Bank of Montreal. Head Office, Montreal. Capital £300,000. 


LrAbiLities. Months ending 30 Sep.’48. 31 Oct. 30 Nov. 81 Dec. 31 Jan.’49. 28 Feb. 
Notes in circulation, £113,527 £111,393 £103,362 £100,459 £106,549 £101,553 
Balances due to other banks, 15,162 12,051 7,349 13,731 4,739 7,520 
Deposits not bearing int’st, 41,072 37,439 27,469 17,566 19,943 17,228 
Deposits bearing interest, 23,131 18,094 

Total average liabilities, £192,892 149,944 149,325 

ASSETS. Months ending 30 Sep. °48. 5 831 Dec. 31 Jan.°49. 28 Feb. 
Coin and bullion, £20,049 £25,191 £ £21,072 £20,616 £17,373 
Notes of other banks, 9,521 11,969 13,276 13,857 14,286 
Due from other banks, 3,008 4,923 10,251 10,357 4,317 
Landed and other property, 11,494 11,494 11,494 12,341 12,719 
Government securities, 96,050 96,050 96,190 97,040 97,640 
Notes discounted, &c., 378,967 


Total average assets, £558,986 555,047 31, 531,250 483,069 


LIABILITIES. Months ending 31 Mar.’49. 31 April. 31 May. 230June. 31 July. 
Notes in circulation, £94,801 £87,896 £79,074 £81,581 £81,484 £82,513 
Balances due to other banks, 3,791 3,151 5,439 5,653 1,372 4,552 
Deposits not bearing int’st, 14,616 15,093 20,909 19,673 23,052 24,740 
Deposits bearing interest, 17,746 


Total average liabilities, £130,954 23,6 114,602 72 119,011 


ASSETS. Months ending 31 Mar. 49. il. 30 June. 31 July. 381 Aug. 
Coin and bullion, £14,336 £12, £17,911 £19,025 £17,961 £18,459 
Notes of other banks, 9,218 10,176 11,834 8,574 13,488 
Balances due f’m other banks, 3,675 4,780 5,468 5,374 3,905 
Landed or other property, 12,719 12,719 9,717 9,717 9,717 
Government securities, 97,640 98, 98,040 98,040 98,040 98,040 
Notes & bills dise’nted, &c. 308,129 ‘ 280,116 226,903 232,438 


Total average assets, £445,808 439,635 423,742 36,56: 376,047 


Statement of the duties on bank issues paid the Receiver General, pursuant to the 
Provincial Act of Canada, 4 & 5 Vict. Cap. 29, during the years 1846, 1847, and 1848, 
ending 3lst October. 

BANKS. 1846. 1847. 1848. 6 months, 1849. 

Bank of Montreal, . .. . £5202 6 4 £502315 8 £370414 2 £17711811 

Gudiee TE, ss 8 ts 74114 3 699 7 7 577 19 10 241 00 

Bank of Upper Canada, .. 1795 3 7 1938 13 2 1698 9 3 741 12 

Bank of British North America, 2414 1 9 2379 611 2056 8 0 902 210 

Banque du Peuple, at Montreal, 842 11 10 960 14 4 665 3 7 176 13 10 

City Bank, at Montreal, . . . 2269 0 0 2111 2 1 1425 8 2 49510 4 

Commercial Bank, at Kingston, 178513 8 2069 8 7 1731 510 836 6 6 

Gore Bank, at Hamilton, . . 848 9 8 823 19 10 61312 2 31018 4 


Total, . . .. . . £16,899 1 1 16,006 7 2 12,473 10 64751111 


For the following synopsis of the late a change in the British Navi- 


gation Laws we are indebted to the London Bankers’ Magazine. 
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BRITISH NAVIGATION LAWS. 


On the first of January next, the new law, which introduces such important 
alterations in the old commercial system of the United Kingdom, comes into 
operation ; and as the nature and extent of these alterations are not clearly 
understood, except by those who have carefully studied the new statute, we 
think the following digest of the existing restrictions and regulations which 
are repealed by the new Act, will be found useful. We are indebted for it 
to The Economist, which, of all the commercial journals, is preéminent for 
the accuracy and the priority of its intelligence. As no banker or mercan- 
tile man can keep himself properly informed of the progress of commercial 
affairs, without availing himself of the information supplied by 7'’he cono- 
mist, we presume that most of our readers are subscribers to that journal ; 
but they will not object to see a paper like the following transferred to our 
pages for the convenience of reference. 


On the first of January next all restrictions of navigation with regard to 
our foreign and colonial trade will entirely cease. Goods may then be im- 
ported in vessels of any and every flag, from any and every country, on 
precisely the same terms, so far as navigation is concerned. To understand 
the Act passed in the last session perfectly, it is necessary that we should 
particularly refer to those Acts which are now in operation, and which are all, 
or in part, repealed by it. 

In 1845 an Act was passed (8 and 9 Vict. cap. 88) for the purpose of 


consolidating the laws then in existence “for the encouragement of British 
shipping and navigation.” In the same year another Act was passed ‘‘ for 
the registering of British shipping.”” In the same year another Act was pass- 


ed, ‘* to regulate the trade of British possessions.’” With some unimportant 


exceptions, these three Acts embodied all the restrictions which at present 
exist in favor of British ships. By the Act of the last session, the whole of 
the first, and parts of the last mentioned Acts, were repealed as well as 
such parts of other existing Acts of Parliament as imposed any disability on 
foreign ships. It may be useful to enumerate the restrictions and regulations 
which were thus repealed by the first section of the Act of last session. 
They are as follow :— 

I. That the ‘* enumerated goods ”—consisting of twenty-nine of the bulk- 
iest and most important articles of import, including timber, tallow, hemp, 
flax, grain, wine, brandy, wool, &c., &e.—being the produce of Europe, 
cannot be imported into the United Kingdom for consumption, — in 
British ships, or in ships of the country of which the goods are the produce, 
or in ships of the country from which the goods are imported.—8 and 9 
Vict., cap. 88, sect. 2. 

IL. That goods, the produce of Asia, Africa, or America, cannot be 
imported in any ships whatever from Europe into the United Kingdom for 
consumption.—8 and 9 Vict., cap. 88, sect. 3. 

IIL. That goods, the produce of Asia, Africa, and America, can only be 
imported into the United Kingdom, for consumption, in British ships, or in 
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the ships of the country of which such goods are the produce, and from 
which they must be imported direct.—8 and 9 Vict., cap. 88, sect. 4. 

IV. That no goods can be imported from the islands of Guernsey, Jersey, 
Alderney, or Sark, except in British ships.—8 and 9 Vict., cap. 88, sect. 6. 

V. That no goods can be exported from the United Kingdom to any 
British possession in Asia, Africa, or America, nor to the islands of Guernsey, 
Jersey, Alderney, or Sark, exceptin British ships.—8 and 9 Vict., cap. 88, 
sect. 7. 

VI. That no goods or passengers can be carried coastwise from one port 
of the United Kingdom to another, or from the United Kingdom to the 
Isle of Man, or back, except in British ships—8 and 9 Vict., cap. 88, 
sect. 8. 

VII. That no goods can be carried from any of the islands of Guernsey, 
Jersey, Alderney, Sark, or Man, to any other of such islands, nor from one 
~ of any of such islands to another part of the same island, except in 

ritish ships.—8 and 9 Vict., cap. 88, sect. 9. 

VIII. That no goods can be carried from any British possession in Asia, 
Africa, or America, to any other of such possessions, nor from one part of 
any such possession to another part of the same, except in British ships.—8 
and 9 Vict., cap. 88, sect. 10. 

IX. That no goods can be imported into any British possession in Asia, 
Africa, or America, in any foreign ships, unless they be the ships of the 
country of which they are the produce, and from which they are imported.— 
8 and 9 Vict., cap. 88, sect. 11. 

X. That no ship is admitted to be a British ship, unless duly registered 
and navigated as such, of which the captain and at least three fourths of the 
crew must be British subjects ; or, if employed in the coasting trade, or fish- 
ing on the coast, or in the trade between the United Kingdom and the Chan- 
nel Islands, then the whole crew must be British subjects.—8 and 9 Vict., 
cap. 88, sect. 13. 

XI. That the natives of places within the limits of the East India Com- 
pany’s charter, although under British dominion, are not, upon the grounds 
of being such natives, deemed to be British seamen, by which restriction 
East India ships are excluded from employing Lascars.—8 and 9 Vict., cap. 
88, sect. 17. 

XIL. That no ship can be registered at Heligoland, except such as is 
wholly of the build of that place ; and that ships registered at Malta, Gib- 
raltar, or Heligoland, cannot be registered elsewhere ; and are not entitled 
to the privileges of British ships in the trade between the United Kingdom 
and the British possessions in America.—8 and 9 Vict., cap. 89, sect. 3. 

XIII. That no ship is entitled to a British registry unless it be wholly of 
the build of the United Kingdom, or of the Isle of Man, or of the islands 
of Guernsey and Jersey, or of some of the British possessions abroad, or 
shall have been condemned as a prize of war, or condemned in a competent 
court for a breach of laws for the prevention of the slave trade, and which 
belongs wholly to British subjects.—8 and 9 Vict., cap. 89, sect. 5. 

XLV. That no vessel can continue to enjoy the Se te of a British ship, 
if the same shall be repaired in a foreign country, to an extent exceeding in 
value the sum of twenty shillings per ton, unless such repairs shall, on account 
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of accidents, be absolutely necessary to enable such ship to proceed on her 
be and 9 Vict., cap. 89, sect. 7. 

XV. That no British ship, after being captured by, or becoming the prize 
of, an enemy, or being once sold to foreigners, can again claim the privileges 
of a British ship.—8 and 9 Vict., capt. 89, sect. 9. 

XVI. That no goods can be imported into, or exported from, any of the 
British possessions in America by sea, from or to any place other than the 
United Kingdom, or some other of such possessions, except into or from 
the ports denominated free ports.—8 and 9 Vict., cap. 89, sect. 2. 

VII. That the ships of such foreign countries only are permitted to 
trade from and to such countries, with British colonies, which, having colo- 
nies, permit similar privileges to British ships, or which, having no colonies, 
place the commerce and navigation of this country and its possessions abroad 
upon footing of the most favored nations.—8 and 9 Vict., cap. 89, 
sect. 4. 

XVIII. That no vessel or, boat is admitted to be a British vessel or boat 
onany of the inland waters or lakes of America, except the same shall have 
been built at some place within the British dominions.—8 and 9 Vict., cap. 
89, sect. 44. 

XIX. That the importation of train-oil, blubber, spermaceti-oil, head 
matter, skins, bones, and fins, the produce of fish or creatures living in the 
sea, is prohibited, except in vessels which shall have been cleared out regu- 
larly with such oil, blubber, or other produce, on board, from some foreign 
port.—8 and 9 Vict., cap. 86, sect. 63. 

XX. That no tea can be imported except from the Cape of Good Hope, 
or from places eastward of the same to the Straits of Magellan—8 and 9 
Vict., cap. 86, sect. 63. 

XXI. That every ship of 80 tons or upwards must carry one apprentice 
or more in a certain proportion to the ship's tonnage.—7 and 8 Vict., cap. 
112, sect. 37. 

By the first section of the Act of the last session, the whole of these 
restrictions are repealed, as well as a of several Acts of Parliament which 
contain provisions connected with these numerous restrictions. 

By this section of the late Act, every restriction or impediment of any 
kind whatever, in connection with the commeree of the United Kingdom and 
our foreign possessions, so far as navigation is concerned, is repealed. The 
Act then proceeds to reénact such ae of the restrictions which were 

rovided for in the Acts repealed, and which it was not the intention of the 
Leaidante entirely to abolish. Thus, sect. 2 and 3 re-impose the present 
restrictions in respect to the coasting trade, and in respect to the trade between 
the United Kingdom and the Channel Islands. Sect. 4 re-imposes the 
restriction of the coasting trade of the colonies to British ships; but by 
sect. 5 it is practically left to the colonies themselves, by means of addresses 
to the Queen and Council, to regulate their own coasting trade in future. 
Again, sect. 7 re-imposes the present restriction with respect to the manning 
of ships. These may be said to be the only restrictions now left upon British 
navigation—viz.: The coasting trade of the United Kingdom, the trade 
between the Channel Islands and the United Kingdom, and the coasting 
trade of the colonies (but which can be otherwise regulated by the Queen 
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in Council, in pursuance of application made by the colonies) are reserved 
to British ships ; and the existing regulations with respect to the manning 
of ships are also preserved. These restrictions, with the exception of the 
last named, have been preserved, not with a view to the protection of the 
British ship-owner, but because their removal would expose the revenue to 

reat danger, by affording facilities for smuggling. The Act passed in the 
foot session (the 12 and 13 Vict., cap. 29,) therefore, contains the whole of 
the regulations which will, after the first of January next, be in force with 
respect to the navigation of the United Kingdom and foreign British posses- 
sions. All existing restrictions which are not found to be reénacted therein 
will after that day be entirely abolished. 

We now come to consider the effect of these changes upon the stocks of 
merchandise which may remain IN Bond on the 1st of j aver next, and 
which shall have been imported in unprivileged ships. They will be confined 
almost exclusively to goods the produce of Asia, Africa, and America, 
imported in foreign ships, and warehoused for exportation only; and will 
chiefly consist of foreign sugar, coffee, South American hides, tallow, Xe. 
&e. A general impression has prevailed, that whereas such importations 
will, after the first of January, be admissible for consumption, the same 
privilege will therefore be extended to unprivileged goods, then in bond. 
And this view has been entertained from the fact, that when differential 
duties payable on foreign produce have been reduced, or when prohibitions 
against the home consumption of any particular goods have been removed, 
these changes have affected the existing stocks in bond, as well as future 
importations. The present case, however, is different. The words of the 
Act by which such goods are excluded from consumption are as follows :— 
(8 and 9 Vict., cap. 88, sec. 4):—‘‘ And be it enacted, that goods the pro- 
duce of Asia, Africa, or America, shall not be imported into the United 
Kingdom, to be used therein, in foreign ships, unless they be the ships of the 
country in Asia, Africa, or America, of which the goods are the produce, and 
from which they are imported.”” The Act of last session simply repeals this 
provision of the existing law, so that no such limitation will, after that date, 
apply to such importations which take place after the first of January ; but 
there is nothing whatever in the Act that alters the condition of goods which 
had been imported before, under the — law, and warehoused only for 
exportation. So far, therefore, as the law is concerned, the stocks of foreign 
produce in bond, imported prior to the first of January in unprivileged 
ships, will be as much excluded from home consumption as they are at present. 
At the same time, this difficulty will be easily evaded. For, according to 
the law as it will then stand, such produce will be admissible equally from 
the continent of Europe as from the countries of production ; and if, there- 
fore, any object exists for entering for home consumption unprivileged goods 
then in bond, the owners may readily obtain for them that privilege by ship- 

ing them to the nearest continental port, and again returning them as a fresh 
importation under the new law. It would, however, involve an absurd and 
extravagant waste, to compel recourse to such means of introducing goods 
for consumption which are already in the country, were the practice likely to 
be extensive. This, however, is not probable, because, in the first place, 
only such goods are imported in unprivileged ships and warehoused for 
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exportation, as are, in the usual course of trade, re-distributed from this to 
other countries ; and, in the second place, the long notice which merchants 
have had of the change in the law, will enable them so to arrange their im- 
portations in the interval, and especially during the two months preceding 
the first of January, that there will in reality be no difference, when the time 
arrives, between the price of the same articles for exportation, or for con- 
sumption. And even should there be any slight difference at the moment, 
it is plain that it will soon be equalized, inasmuch as all the importations after 
that date will be privileged for home consumption, in whatever ships they 
may arrive. With regard to foreign ships which reach our coast during the 
last few weeks prior to the Ist of January, it is even probable that they will 
not enter the port until that day, in order that they may come in under the 
new law. 

We could have wished that a clause had been introduced into the Act of 
last session, extending to all goods in bond on the Ist of January, the 
same privileges as they would be entitled to under that Act, if they were 
then exported to the nearest continental port and again brought back ; but 
as no such provision is contained in that Act, and as Parliament will not, in 
all probability, meet before the beginning of February, and moreover as so 
little, if any, practical inconvenience will arise from leaving the markets to 
adjust themselves, especially with the lengthened notice which importers will 
have had of the change, we do not expect that any legislative measure will 
be adopted to meet any partial inconvenience which may arise. When we 
look to the long list of restrictions which that Act has removed from the 
commerce of the country, we are struck with amazement that, under such an 
incubus, our trade and navigation have expanded in the way they have. It 
is impossible, however, not to feel that, in spite of all the efforts and ingenuity 
of our merchants to avoid the difficulties and losses to which such an intri- 
cate system of prohibitions and restrictions has on them, an extent of 
loss must have been entailed upon the country which cannot possibly be esti- 
mated. 


THE FOREIGN DEMAND FOR COTTON. 
From the London Economist, 29 September, 1849. 


The “cotton trade”’ in this country is now a matter of primary national 
importance. On it the daily food of hundreds of thousands of our fellow 
countrymen depends. On it, by far the largest amount of capital devoted 
to any branch of trade, relies for its profitable occupation. On it our export 
trade—with all the important consequences directly and indirectly attached 
to it—depends for more than twenty-six millions, out of a total of about fifty- 
five millions. By the consumption of the cotton districts, be it brisk or be 
it slow, the markets for colonial produce in London and Liverpool are influ- 
enced more than by any other single cause. The same cause tests the pub- 
lic revenue of the country, as certainly as the mercury in the thermometer 
indicates the temperature of the atmosphere. The demand for agricultural 
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produce is sensibly affected by the “full time ” or “‘short time” of the Lan- 
cashire factories. The traflic of railways—but more especially the employ- 
ment of our ships at sea—is sensibly influenced by a large or a small cotton 
trade. As an industry the cotton trade is second only in its importance to 
agriculture. As an article of necessity, contributing to the general comforts 
and prosperity of the country, an abundant and cheap supply of cotton is 
second only to that of food. When we have seen the social consequences 
which for some years past have marked the fluctuating supplies of this great 
staple of British industry, we must regard the prospects of the future supply 
of cotton of as much importance in a political as in a commercial point of 
view. 

A period of the year has arrived when we have fixed and determinate data 
on which at least some useful and important calculations of the present and 
future may be based. At the present moment, when so much anxiety exists 
on the subject, it seems especially desirable to bring before our readers a 
consideration of all the facts, so far as they are known, which must deter- 
mine the future course of prices. The last number of this journal contained 
(page 1065) what may, for all practical purposes, be considered the statis- 
ties of the cotton crop of 1848-49, the commercial year ending on the 1st of 
Sept., and that account coming down to the 31st of Aug. for New York, and 
to the 25th for the other chief ports. The receipts at the American ports 
from the interior amounted, up to those dates, to the unprecedented quantity 
of 2,707,404 bags. The stocks, however, at those dates, at the towns in the 
interior, were only 24,591 bales against 65,589 bales at the same dates last 

ear; so that the crop of the last year had really furnished 40,998 bales 
ess than the quantity received. But allowing for the receipts of the re- 
maining days of August, we may fairly put down the crop of the year at 
2,700,000 bales —the largest crop before having been 2,394,503 bales, in 
1844-45. The extraordinary size of the crop of the last year will be best 
understood when we compare it with the crops of the last six years, a period 
long enough to embrace a fair average. 


Bags. Corton Crops. Bags. 


1848—49 . . . . 2,700,000 1845—46 . . . « 2,100,537 
1847—48 . . . . 2,347,634 1844—45 . . . « 2,894,503 
1846—47 . . . . 1,778,651 1843—44 . . . « 2,030,409 


On the 1st of September, 1848, the stock of cotton in the three great ports 
of this country—London, Liverpool and Glasgow—was 669,300 bales against 
507,400 bales at the same date in 1847. The average crop of the five pre- 
ceding years, had been 2,130,346 bales. The prospect of a crop (which 
was then estimated as nearly as possible at what it has actually yielded) of 
600,000 bales above that average, had a most depressing influence on the 
market, — in the United States. It was anticipated that so large a 
crop would have secured low prices to our manufacturers for a considerable 
period, and would at the close of the year (Sept. Ist, 1849) have raised 
our stocks to what they were at that date for some years prior to the small 
crops of 1846 and 1847, viz., about one million of bales ;—in place of which, 
the consumption of the year has been so great, that while the quantity im- 
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ported from Sept. Ist, 1848, to Sept. Ist, 1849, has been 350,606 bales 
more than in the years 1847-8, and 943,345 bales more than in the year 
1846-7, the price is full twenty-five per cent. higher than it was a year ago, 
and the stock on the first of September in the three chief ports has increased 
only 48,100 bales; and if taken, including the quantities afloat at the mo- 
ment destined for this market, the stock this year exhibits an actual decline 
of 34,818 bales. 

This result has been brought about by the extraordinary consumption of 
the present year. What with the aid of increased machinery, and perha 
even more of improved machinery, and increased speed, the average weekly 
consumption of cotton in the first eight months of the present year has been 
no less than 34,455 bales, against 28,116 bales in the same period in 1848, 
and 22,702 bales in 1847. The experience then of the present year shows 
that to keep our present mill power and factory hands in the full employ- 
ment which they have enjoyed during the present year, a supply of cotton 
equal to 1,791,660 bales would be annually required for consumption, to 
which, if we add the average quantity exported, an entire import of 2,000,- 
000 bales will be necessary. The year just concluded (that is, from Sept. 
Ist, 1848, to the same date 1849,) is the only year on record that has fur- 
nished that quantity ; and this has been done, as we have already remarked, 
without any actual increase of stock. Great interest is now felt as to what 
the stock in this country will be on the 31st of December, on which the cal- 
culations of the merchants and manufacturers of this country are chiefly 
based. We propose therefore to lay before our ‘readers such facts as will 
best enable them to make an estimate of this. 

First, we will shortly allude to the state of the case in the United States. 
Notwithstanding the large increase in the — of the past year, the stock 
on hand at the last dates in the ports and on shipboard, was 3,969 bales less 
than last year, and that in the towns of the interior was less by 40,998 bales, 
making together a decrease of 44,967 bales, thus : — 


1848. 
Bales. 


1849. 
Bales. 








American Corron Stocxs.—Last Dates. 








In the portsand on board, .... . . « 119,613 115,644 
In interior towns, ae a ae a ee 24,591 
ae ees a 140,235 


Dememe, «2. + *%* ssesevepeeae « 44087 
185,202 





This decrease of stock has taken place in the face of an increase in the 
= of about 35,000 bales above the large crop of 1847-48. 
uring the year ending Sept. Ist, the exports from the United States to 
Great Britain exceeded by 217,304 bales those of 1847-48 ; but, during the 
same period, our entire imports exceeded by 450,606 bales those of the 
preceding year, so that our other sources of supply also furnished an increased 
uantity. In each of the last five years ending Aug. 31, the entire quanti- 
ties of cotton imported into Great Britain were as follows :— 
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Corton Importep into Lonpon, Liverpoot, aNnp GLascow. 


Sept. 1 to Dec. 31, 1843 
Jan. 1 to Aug. 31, 1844 


Sept. 1 to Dec. 31, 1844 
Jan. 1 to Aug. 31, 1845 


Sept. 1 to Dec. 31, 1845 
Jan. 1 to Aug. 31, 1846 


Sept. 1 to Dec. 31, 1846 
Jan. 1 to Aug. 31, 1847 


Sept. 1 to Dec. 31, 1847 
Jan. 1 to Aug. 31, 1848 


Bales. 
215,210 
1,370,918 
——— 1,586,128 
312,304 
1,540,288 
——— 1,852,592 
318,021 
1,044,134 
————1,362,155 
199,853 
879,698 
——— 1,079,551 
354,290 
1,320,087 


— 1,674,377 
Sept. 1 to Dec. 31, 1848 “i , 418,854 
Jan. 1 to Aug. 31, 1849 ; é . . 1,606,042 
———— 2,024,896 


With these supplies during these years, let us now examine the amount 
of stock left on hand at the close of each. 


Srocxs or Corron, London, Liverpool, and Glasgow, on Ist Sept. 
Bales. Bales, 
S068. 2 6% - « 1,021,600 1847 . - « + 607,400 
BGs. 2 2» *@ - » 1,102,400 | 3646 «le + « « 669,300 
ee eae 1,193,700 1849 ° o « « eee 
CO a 911,300 | 


So that with an increased import of 350,519 bales in the last year, we 
have only an increase of the stock of 48,100 bales. But even this increase is 
not real. If we include the quantity of cotton at sea on the Ist of Sept. in 
each year, there will then be apparent a decrease in place of an increase. If 
we take 37 days as the average passage of cotton ships, then we arrive at 
the following comparison of the quantities at sea on that day in each year : 


Quantities or Corron at Sea, Sept 1, 1849. Sept. 1, 1848. 

Bales. Bales. 
Shipped from the U. States for Great Britain, July 24, . 1,506,054 1,205,832 
Ditto at Sept. 1, ciple e @€ 2 «os ew ees) Ee 1,318,186 


Difference on the passage, . . . . . + + « « « « 29,436 112,354 


The shipments in the present year were earlier than last year. So that, 
while there were 112,354 bales on the passage on the Ist of Sept., shipped 
between the 24th of July and that date last year, there were in the present 
year only 29,436 bales. The comparison of stocks, then, properly belonging 
to this market, will be as follows :— 

September 1, 1849. Sept. 1, 1848. 


In the three ports, 
BOO, + 6 0 2 


Bales. 
717,400 
29,436 


746,836 


Bales. 
669,300 
112,354 


781,654 
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Thus showing a real decrease in the stock of this country of 34,818 bales, 
which, added to the decrease in the United States, makes a total of 79,785 


bales. 
The next point that we require to consider is the entire quantity required 


for consumption and exportation in each year ; the following table shows how 
much this has increased in the last year :— 


Corton Detiverep for Home Consumption & Export in each of following years. 


Home Consumption. Export. Total. 
Bales. Bales. Bales, Bales. Bales. 
Sept. 1 to Dec. 31, 1843, 408,200 33,900 
Jan. 1 to Aug. 31, 1844, 955,678 1,363,878 97,550 131,450—1,495,328 
Sept. 1 to Dec. 31, 1844, 471,144 46,500 
Jan. 1 to Aug. 31, 1845, 1,140,548 1,611,692 103,100 149,600—1,761,292 
Sept. 1 to Dec. 31, 1845, 425,651 30,800 
Jan. 1 to Aug. 31, 1846, 1,056,704 1,482,355 131,400 162,200—1,644,555 
Sept. 1 to Dec. 31, 1846, 502,563 62,800 
Jan. 1 to Aug. 31, 1847, 788,088 1,290,651 130,000 192,800—1,483,451 
Sept. 1 to Dec. 31, 1847, 317,910 91,850 
Jan. 1 to Aug. 31, 1848, 980,027 1,297,937 122,700 214,550—1,512,487 
Sept. 1 to Dec. 31, 1848, 525,304 66,800 
Jan. 1 to Aug. 31, 1849, 1,196,092 1,721,396 188,600 255,400—1,976,796 


The home consumption of the last year has therefore been 423,459 bales 
above that of 1847-48, and 430,745 bales above that of 1846-47 ; while the 
entire deliveries have been 464,309 bales more in the last year than in 1847- 
48, and 493,339 more than in 1846-47. The only other feature in the 
past to which we will allude, is the prices on the first of September of each 
year, compared with the stock and the average weekly consumption at the 
time :— 

September 1, 1844. 1845. 1846. 1847. 1848. 1849. 

Bales. Bales. Bales. Bales. Bales. Bales. 
Stock, » « + « 1,102,400 1,193,700 911,300 507,400 669,300 717,400 
Weekly consumption, 27,417 32,855 30,400 22,702 28,116 34,456 
No. of weeks’ cons’n, 40 wks. 36 wks. 29 wks. 22 wks. 23 wks. 20 wks. 

Price of Georgia, . . 3hadd 3gadd = BRtadfd = 6§a7¥ BBaSA 4 Gab. 

It appears, therefore, that at this time the stock bears a smaller proportion 
to the consumption than it has done in any of the last six years, and just 
one-half that it did in 1844. So far, then, as regards the actual facts known 
up to this time, in relation to supplies, consumption, and stock, there can be 
no reasonable doubt entertained that the advanced price up to this period at 
least is based upon legitimate considerations and ascertained facts. 

In endeavoring to come to any conclusion in respect to the stock which 
will remain on hand at the 31st of December, it is evident that the first con- 
sideration which we must encounter, is the character of the crop now in the 
course of picking. In respect to this point, it is too early to form any very 
definite opinion. It is certain that great damage has been done by a variety 
of causes, inundations, early frosts, and failing plants. But at so early a 

wriod all these accounts should be taken with much caution. Experience 
as already often shown how these adverse events at an early period of the 
year, have been compensated by a favorable season afterwards, and by mild, 
open winters, which prolonged the picking season. Nevertheless there are, 
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it must be admitted, strong prima facie reasons for apprehending a decrease 
on the crop of last year. First, there are the defects in the crop from the 
various causes mentioned, all of which had some foundation in fact; then 
there is the great mortality which has existed among the negro population 
from cholera, which is likely to interfere with early picking, and thus exposing 
the crop more than usual to winter frost; but the chief reason that renders 
a comparison of the present year with the last unfavorable, is the fact that 
in 1848 the most favorable combination of circumstances occurred ever be- 
fore experienced for a large crop, and the fact that it was the largest crop 
on record. But let us take it for granted that an extensive planting, a 
favorable autumn, and an open, mild winter, will be sufficient to counter- 
balance all these drawbacks — that the crop of 1849-50 will be as large as 
the unfinished crop of 1848-49, and that the receipts at the ports are as 
large and as early in the present year as they were last year, there are still 
two ascertained facts which must make the imports from the 1st of Septem- 
ber to the 31 of December, considerably less in the present year than in 
1848. The entire imports into Great Britain from the 1st of September to 
the 31st of December, in each of the last six years, were as follows :— 


Imports or Corton, Sept. 1 to Dec. 31. 


Bags. Bags. 
1946 . « « 6 tl lo SIG BE 1046 « « «© « « © 86,08) 
may 6c we te o SO 1844 . « « « « « 842,304 
1846 . . « « « « 199,853 1643 . « 0 to tf Co ~6(SNG210 


So that the imports of the last four months of 1848 exceeded by more than 
100,000 bales those of any of these years, except 1847, and this it exceeded 
by 64,564 bales. But even taking for granted that the crop and receipts 
will be as large in the present year as in 1848, there is first the fact that the 
stock left on hand in the United States on the Ist of September, 1849, was 
44,976 bales less than in 1848, which will tend in some measure to diminish 
the shipments to Great Britain ; and then there is the fact that on the 1st of 
Sept. of this year, the quantity of cotton at sea and to arrive, after that date, 
was $2,918 bales less than in 1848. On these ascertained facts, therefore, 
even supposing that the shipments of the new crop will be as large and as 
early as last year, the imports into this country in the last four months of 
the year will be at least 100,000 bales less than in 1848. Assuming, there- 
fore, no failure of crop and no lateness of season, the imports of the four 
months from September 1st to December 31st, cannot be reckoned in the 
present year above 318,854 bales. The see weekly consumption of this 
year up to the Ist of September was 44,455 bales ; but assuming that it will 
only be for the remaining four months at the same rate as it was last year, 
then it will amount to 525,304 bales. With regard to the quantity which 
will be required for export, when we take into account the low stocks on the 
continent, and the great increase of trade compared with the autumn of 
1848, we shall make a very moderate allowance under that head if we put it 
the same as last year, viz., 66,800 bales. For the first eight months of the 

resent year the quantity exported has been 188,600 bales, against 122,700 
Pales in 1848, Taking these estimates, then, as a basis for calculating the 
stock which will be left on hand at the 81st of December, we come to the 
following result :— 
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Estate or THe Srock or Corron 1n Great Britain on Dec. 31, 1849. 


Bales. 
Stock, Sept. 1, 1849, . . . « « « © « « « 717,400 
Add imports for four months, . ... . 318,854 1,036,254 
Deduct consumption, four months, . . 625,304 
Export, Sar eee ee ee ee 


Stock of Dec. 31,1849 . . 444,150 | Stock of Dec. 31,1845 . . 897,060 
- 1848 . . 451,940 ” 1844 . . 784,710 
- 1847 . . 645,790 - 1843. . 561,430 
* 1846 . . 1,055,270 


According to this estimate, the stock on the 31st December will be only 
444,150 bales, after the largest crop on record ; but it must be borne in 
mind that this is on the assumption that the forthcoming crop will be as large 
and as early as the unprecedented crop of 1848; that the consumption of 
the last four months of the year will be less by 3,445 bales weekly than the 
average of the first eight months; and that the export demand will be con- 
fined to the limited quantity of 1848 ; all of which are assumptions which we 
fear are too much in favor of the stock at December 31. As these facts 
become further elucidated by time, the estimated stock at that date will of 
course be subject to correction accordingly ; and, in the mean time, each 
person may apply his own views on these unascertained points, in order to 
arrive at a conclusion. Important as we feel cheap cotton to be to the com- 
forts of the people and to the prosperity of our trade, it is impossible, with 
these facts before us, to entertain any a of a reduction of present prices : 
it is difficult not to apprehend even a further advance, unless indeed the 
state of trade should become such as there is no reason to fear, as long as 
food is abundant and cheap, and employment as plentiful as it is at this time. 
We do not fear the effect of speculation ; that will retard, rather than acceler- 
rate higher prices. We look only to the supply and demand. There are 
elements beyond the control either of Liverpool on the one hand, or of Man- 
chester on the other hand. Forcible attempts to alter the natural conse- 
quences of these first causes, either by speculation or combination, always 
have a tendency the reverse of that intended. 


HISTORY OF BILLS OF EXCHANGE. 


BY JOHN BARNARD BYLES, 


AUTHOR OF A TREATISE ON THE LAW OF BILLS OF EXCHANGE, PROMISSORY NOTES, AND CHECKS. 


There is no vestige of the existence of bills of exchange among the an- 
cients, and the precise period of their introduction is somewhat controverted. 
It is, however, certain that they were in use in the fourteenth century, though 
we find in our English law books, no decision relating to them earlier than 
the reign of James the First. 

It is probable that a bill of exchange was, in its original, nothing more 
than a letter of credit from a merchant in one country, to his debtor, a mer- 
chant in another, requesting him to pay the debt to a third person, who ear- 
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ried the letter, and happened to be travelling to the place where the debtor 
resided. It was discovered, by experience, that this mode of making pay- 
ments was extremely convenient to all parties :—to the creditor, for he could 
thus receive his debt without trouble, risk, or expense—to the debtor, for the 
facility of payment was an equal accommodation to him, and perhaps drew after 
it facility of credit—to the bearer of the letter, who found himself in funds in 
a foreign country, without the danger and incumbrance of carrying specie. 
At first, perhaps, the letter contained many other things beside the order to 
give credit. But it was found that the original bearer might often with 
advantage transfer it to another. The letter was then disencumbered of all 
other matter, it was open and not sealed, and the paper, on which it was writ- 
ten, gradually shrunk to the slip now in use. The assignee was, perhaps, 
desirous to know beforehand, whether the party to whom it was addressed, 
would pay it, and sometimes shewed it to him for that purpose ; his promise 
to pay was the origin of acceptances. These letters or bills, the represen- 
tatives of debts due in a foreign country, were sometimes more, sometimes 
less, in demand ; they became, by degrees, articles of traffic; and the 
present complicated and abstruse practice and theory of exchange was grad- 
ually rhe 

Upon their introduction into our own country, other conveniences, as great 
as in international transactions, were found to attend them. They offered an 
easy and most effectual expedient for eluding the stubborn rule of the com- 
mon law, that a debt is not assignable; furnishing the assignee with an 
assignment binding on the original creditor, capable of being ratified by the 
debtor, perhaps guaranteed by a series of responsible sureties, and assignable 
still further, ad infinitum. Not only did these simple instruments transfer 
value from place to place, at home or abroad, and balance the accounts of 
distant cities without the transmission of money; not only did they assign 
debts in the most convenient, extensive, and effectual manner ; but the value 
of a debt was improved by being authenticated in a bill of exchange, for it 
was thus reduced to a certain amount, which the debtor, having accepted, 
could not afterwards unsettle ; evidence of the original demand was rendered 
unnecessary, and the bill afforded a plainer and more indisputable title to the 
whole debt. A creditor, too, by assigning to a man of property a bill at a 
long date, given him by his debtor, could obtain, for a trifling discount, his 
money in advance. Credit to the buyer was thus rendered consistent with 
ready money to the seller, and the reconciliation of the apparent inconsistency 
was brought about by a further benefit to a third person, for it was effected 
by advantageously employing the surplus and idle funds of the capitalist. 
At the first introduction of bills of exchange, however, the English Courts 
of Law regarded them with a jealous and evil eye, allowing them only 
betweeen merchants ; but their obvious advantages soon compelled the judges 
to sanction their use by all persons; and of late years the policy of the 
Bench has been industriously to remove every impediment, wth He all pos- 
sible facilities to these wheels of the vast commercial system. 

The advantages of a bill of exchange, in reducing a debt to a certainty, 
curtailing the evidence necessary to enforce payment, and affording the means 
of procuring ready money by discount, often induced creditors to draw a bill 
for the sake of acceptance ; though there might be no intention of transfer- 
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ring the debt. Such a transaction pointed out the way to a shorter mode 
of effecting the same purpose by means of a promissory note. Promissory 
notes soon circulated like bills of exchange, and became as common as bills 
themselves. Notes for small sums, payable to bearer on demand, were found 
to answer most purposes of the ordinary circulating medium, and have, at 
length, in all civilized countries, supplanted a great portion of the gold and 
silver previously in circulation. Great, however, as was the saving, and nu- 
merous the advantages arising from the substitution, it was discovered by 
experience that the dangers and inconveniences of an unlimited issue of 
paper money were at least as great. The Legislature have, therefore, found 
it necessary to place the issue of negotiable notes for small sums under the 
restrictions which have been pointed out elsewhere ; and experience has proved 
that the only mode of preserving paper money on a level with gold, is to 
compel the utterers to exchange it for gold, at the option of the holder. 
And peradventure even then, unless the state controls the issue of paper, 
on principles imperfectly understood at present, the value of the whole cireu- 
lating medium may decline together, as compared with other commodities or 
the currency of foreign countries, and the precious metals may in conse- 
quence leave the kingdom. This consequence does not appear to have been 
foreseen by the late Mr. Ricardo. 

During the suspension of cash payments and the circulation of one pound 
notes, nearly every payment, in this country, was made in paper. And 
some idea may be formed of the immense amount of property even now afloat 
in bills and notes, when it is considered that all payments for our immense 
exports and imports, almost every remittance to and from every quarter of 
the world, nearly every payment of large amount between distant places in 
the kingdom, and a large proportion of payments in the same place, are made 
through the intervention of bills; not to mention the amount of common 
peer notes, at long and short dates, and the notes of the Bank of Eng- 

nd and country banks. It will not, perhaps, be an unreasonable inference 
that the bills and notes of all kinds, issued and circulated in the United 
Kingdom in the space of asingle year, amount to many hundred millions, 
and that this species of property is now, in aggregate value, inferior only to the 
land or funded debt of the kingdom. 

This deduction is fully supported by the returns of the Stamp Office. 
The net produce of the stamps on bills of exchange and promissory notes in 
Great Britain alone, for the year ending on the 5th January, 1828, was 
578,654/. 4s. 5d. Now, supposing that the gross amount received for stamps 
amounted to 600,000/., an estimate, in all probability, considerably below 
the truth, and that the stamp is, upon an average 4s. per. cent. on the value 
of the instrument (for, though it is more on small, it is less on large sums, ) 
the value of the bills and notes stamped in a single. year will be three hun- 
dred millions. The amount circulated must be considerably more, for in 
this calculation are not included any bills drawn abroad or in Ireland, and a 
further allowance is to be made for instruments of more than twelve months’ 
date, and for all re-issuable notes. I presume the above return includes the 
composition in lieu of stamp duties paid by the governor and company of the 
Bank of England. The weekly average amount of Bank of England notes 
and bank post bills in circulation for the year preceding April 6, 1828, was 
21,549,318. 10s. 
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Simple as a bill or note may in form appear, the rights and liabilities of 
the different parties to those instruments have given rise to an infinity of legal 
questions and multitudes of decisions. A striking proof of what the expe- 
rience of dll ages had already made abundantly manifest—that law is, in its 
own nature, necessarily voluminous ; that its complexity and bulk constitute 
the price that must be paid for the reign of certainty, order, and uniformity ; 
and that any attempt to regulate multiform combinations of circumstances, 
by a few general rules, however skilfully constructed, must be abortive. 

In France this subject has been briefly but most luminously treated by M. 
Pothier, a learned civilian of the last century, whose work, as well as his other 
performances, and in particular the 7raité des Obligations, evinces a pro- 
found acquaintance with the principles of jurisprudence, and extraordinary 
acumen and sagacity in their application ; the result of the laborious exer- 
cise of his talents on the Roman law. There cannot be a greater wer of 
the surpassing merit of his works, than that after the lapse of more than half 
a century, and a stupendous revolution in all the institutions of his country, 
many parts of his writings have been incorporated, word for word, in the new 
code of France. The Zraité du Contrat de Change is often cited in the 
English Courts of Law. ‘The authority of Pothier,” says the present 
learned Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, ‘is as high as can be had, 
next to the decision of a Court of Justice in this country ; his writings are 
considered by Sir William Jones as equal, m point of luminous method, 
apposite examples, and a clear manly style, to the works of Lyttleton on the 
Laws of England.” 

In this country, the growth of the law on bills and notes has been almost 
oe pees to the increase of those instruments ; insomuch that within the 

sixty years the reported decisions upon them, in law, equity and bank- 
ruptey, would fill many volumes. Numerous have been the attempts to 
reduce the mass of authorities to the shape of a regular treatise ; but amongst 
all these, two only are now in common use in the profession, the treatise of 
Mr. Chitty, and the summary of Mr. Justice Bayley. 

The work of the learned judge is considered authority, and is written 
with the greatest circumspection ; but it is now out of print, and the latest 
edition some years old. 

Mr. Chitty’s treatise is a laborious and full collection of almost all the 
eases, by an eminent counsel, the extent of whose legal acquirements, and 
the readiness of their application, can only be appreciated by those who have 
been in the habit of personal intercourse with him. But the size of the 
book is an objection with many, and a cloud of authorities will sometimes 
obscure the most luminous arrangement. 

My little work does not aspire to compete with either of the above learned 
performances, but merely to supply a want felt by many, of a plain and brief 
summary of the principal practical points relating to bills and notes, supported 
by a reference to the leading or latest authorities. In many cases the reader 
will, however, find the law laid down in the very words of the judgment, a 
plan which the author has been induced to adopt, partly that those who 
may not have ready access to the authorities may be satisfied that the law is 
correctly stated ; partly, because he distrusted his own ability to enunciate, 
on so complicated a subject, a general rule, neither too narrow nor too wide, 
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beset, as almost all such general rules now are, with numerous qualifications 
and exceptions ; and, partly, because the language of the judges is infinitely 
superior to any which he could presume to substitute ; remarkable as are 
many of the reported judgments on this subject in our courts of law, for 
accuracy, precision and perspicuity. No pains have been spared to render 
the subject intelligible ; how far the book is likely to be useful in practice, 
it is for others to determine. 


PADMA 


LEGAL MISCELLANY. 
LATE DECISIONS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


From Metcalf’s Reports of Cases before the Supreme Judicial Court of Massa- 
chusetts, Vol. XII. Published by Little & Brown, Boston, Massachusetts, 
December, 1849. 


Partnersin Trade—Insolvent Law. 


A and B, partners in trade, after signing their individual names, as sure- 
ties, to a note given by C to D, took advantage of the insolvent laws, and 
their joint and separate estates were assigned for the benefit of their creditors. 
Held, that D was entitled to prove his note as a debt against the separate 
estates of the sureties. 

By tue court. As the sureties signed their individual names to the 
note, and there is no evidence that they meant to act in their partnershi 
capacity, the legal result is, that they Fe themselves individually, cal 


not as partners. The master, therefore, should have allowed the note to be 
proved against their separate estates ; and the case must be remitted to him, 
with directions to allow it to be so proved, according to the appellant’s peti- 
tion. 


Railroad Corporations—Loss of Baggage. 


In an action against a railroad company, to recover damages for the loss of 
a trunk by their negligence, the plaintiff is not a competent witness, although 
he has no other evidence. Linus W. Snow vs. The Eastern Railroad Com- 

any. 
. This was an action of trespass upon the case, charging the defendants 
with having so negligently and carelessly transported the plaintiff’s trunk, 
when he was travelling, as a passenger over their road, that the same, with 
its contents, was wholly lost. 

At the trial in the Court of Common Pleas, before Oblby, J. the plaintiff 
was admitted as a witness, to prove the contents of his trunk. He testified 
that it contained certain articles of wearing apparel, several books, and 
twenty-five dollars of money, in half eagles. He also testified to the value 
of the wearing apparel and books. 

Under instructions in Common Pleas Court the jury returned a verdict for 
the plaintiff. 
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Hussarp, J. on appeal. The question, whether the plaintiff was a com- 
petent witness on the trial of this action, is of much practical importance to 
the community, as, in consequence of the facilities for travelling, the passen- 
ger travel is constantly on the increase; and railroad corporations, being 
carriers of passengers and their baggage, are liable, by the rules of the com- 
mon law, for losses, unless they change their liability by force of some spe- 
cial contract 

To admit the plaintiff’s oath, in cases of this nature, would lead, we think, 
to much greater mischiefs, in the temptation to frauds and perjuries than can 
arise from excluding it. If the party about to travel, places valuable articles 
in his trunk, he should put them under the special charge of the carrier, 
with a statement of what they are, and of their value, or provide other evi- 
dence, beforehand, of the articles taken by him. If he omits to do this, he 
then takes the chance of loss, as to the value of the articles, and is guilty, 
in a degree, of negligence—the very thing with which he attempts to charge 
the carrier. Occasionally evils only have occurred, from such losses, through 
failure of proof; the relation of carriers to the party being such that the 
losses are usually adjusted by compromise. And there is nothing to lead 
us to innovate on the existing rules of evidence. No new case is presented ; 
no facts which have not repeatedly occurred ; no new combination of circum- 
stances. Lér€ 


We are of opinion that the testimony of the plaintiff was improbably / 
admitted ; and the verdict is therefore set aside, and a New trial granted. 


Usury. 

The maker of a note for three thousand dollars, payable in one year, with 
interest semi-annually, paid a bonus of ninety dollars, at the time of giving 
the note, and also made one semi-annual payment of interest before the note 
became due: In an action on the note, the jury found that the contract was 
usurious, and that the amount of the usury was ninety dollars. 

Held, that the forfeiture to be deducted, under the Rev. Sts. c. 35, § 2, 
was eight hundred and ten dollars, being threefold the amount of the bonus 
and of the lawful interest for one year. Michael Whitney and another, Ex- 
ecutors vs. John S. Tyler and another. 

This action was brought by the plaintiffs, as executors of the will of Will- 
iam Leach, to recover the amount of a promissory note for three thousand 
dollars, dated October 6th, 1836, and signed by the defendants, payable to 
the plaintiffs’ testator, or order, in one year, with interest semi-annually. 


Rights of Stockholders. 


A stockholder in a bank cannot maintain an action against its directors for 
their negligence in so conducting its affairs that its whole capital is wasted 
and lost, and the shares therein rendered worthless ; nor for the malfeasance 
of its directors in delegating the whole control of its affairs to the president 
and cashier, who waste and lose the whole capital. Joseph Smith vs. John 
Hurd and others. 


This was a special action on the case, by a stockholder of the Phoenix Bank, 
against those who were directors of the said bank, for several years next 
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before and at the time of the failure of said bank, in October, 1842. There 
were two counts; one founded in nonfeasance of official duty, the other in 
misfeasance. 

Suaw, C. J. This is certainly a case of first impression. We are not 
aware that any similar action has been sustained in England, or in any of 
the courts of this country. It is founded on no statute. It is an action on 
the case, at common law, brought by an individual holder of shares in an 
incorporated bank, against the directors, not including the president, setting 
forth various acts of negligence and malfeasance, through a series of years, 
in consequence of which, as the declaration alleges, the whole capital of the 
bank was wasted and lost, and the shares of the plaintiff became of no value. 
The circumstance that no such action has been maintained, would certainly 
be no decisive objection, if it could be shown to be maintainable on princi- 
ple. But the fact that similar grievances have existed to a great extent, 
and in numberless instances, where such an action would have presented an 
obvious and effective remedy, affords strong proof, that in the view of all 
such suffering parties, and their legal advisers and guides, there was no prin- 
ciple on which such an action can be maintained. 

The court are of opinion that the action cannot be maintained. 


Transfer of Stock by Executors. 


A testator in New Hampshire, who owned shares in a bank in Boston, 
made the following bequest to his wife, whom he made executrix of his will : 
‘* All the property, both real and personal, that I am possesed of, during 
her life, except my farm in the town of W. No part of the Bank stock is 
to be disposed of, unless her comfort should require it ; but it is to be appor- 
tioned to my relations, according to her discretion, to be enjoyed by them, 
after her decease :”’ She caused the will to be proved in New Hampshire, 
and gave bond as executrix, but never caused the will to be allowed and 
recorded in this State, according to the provisions of St. 1785, c. 12, and Rev. 
Sts. c. 62: She also gave a power of attorney to a citizen of Boston, author- 
izing him to sell the shares in the bank there, which were accordingly sold 
by him, and a transfer thereof was made to the purchaser, in due form, on 
the books of the bank: After the death of the executrix, the will was duly 
allowed and recorded in this State, and administration, with the will annexed, 
was granted to H., who brought an action against the bank, to recover the 
dividends on the shares, from the time of the said sale and transfer. Held, 
that the executrix, as such, had the legal power to convert the shares into 
money, without the aid of a probate court in this State, if she could do it 
without legal process ; that the bank was not bound to see to the application 
of the proceeds, nor to decide whether her comfort required the sale ; that if 
she had no authority to appropriate the proceeds to her own use, or if she 
sold the shares, when she ought to have retained them, she was guilty of a 
violation of official duty, for which her sureties were responsible on the pro- 
bate bond ; and that the action could not be maintained. Horace G. Hutch- 
jns, Administrator, vs. President, Directors, Xe., of the State Bank, Boston. 


William Gardner, the testator, at the time of his decease, was the owner 
of one hundred shares in the capital stock of the State Bank, Boston, the 
certificate of which was at Portsmouth, and with his other effects came into 
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the hands of his widow and executrix, and was duly inventoried by her, as 
part of his personal estate. From 1834, when she received her letters tes- 
tamentary, to 1841, she received the semi-annual dividends, ig 
upon these shares; and in the summer of 1841, by her attorney, Jacob 

all, she sold and transferred these shares, by a transfer entered on the books 
of the bank, and by a surrender of the certificate, which till then stood in 
the name of William Gardner, her testator. 

This suit is brought to recover dividends which have accrued since the said 
transfer, upon the ground that this transfer by the executrix was void, that 
nothing passed by it, and that these shares have ever since remained a part 
of the assets of said Gardner’s estate, and that the plaintiff, as administrator 
de bonis non, is entitled to hold them, and to claim the dividends which have 
accrued upon them. 

The question is, whether, in permitting this transfer, made by the execu- 
trix of the will of the shareholder, proved in another State, accompanied b 
a surrender of the certificate, the bank were so negligent, or acted so muc 
in their own wrong, that they are now obliged, without any equivalent or 
advantage to themselves, to stand responsible for the value of these shares. 

It has been decided, that though the by-laws of the bank require a trans- 
fer, on the books of the bank, in order to complete the title, yet that an 
assignment of shares by deed vests the entire equitable and beneficial interest 
in the assignee, and authorizes him to demand a transfer at the bank. 

With these views, the court are of opinion, that the defendants, the State 
Bank, were authorized and justified in paying the dividends due on these 
shares, before the transfer, to Mrs. Gardner, the executrix. And we think 
the power to transfer the stock stands on the same footing. 

e think, therefore, that upon the surrender of this certificate by Mrs. 
Gardner, who was a rightful holder, and a transfer by her on the books of the 
bank, the right to the shares was duly transferred, and they ceased to be 
assets of the estate of the testator, before the plaintiff became administrator 
with the will annexed. 


The provision of the Rev. Sts. c. 38, § 16, that all the members of an 
incorporated manufacturing company shall be jointly and severally liable, in 
certain cases, for the debts of the company, extends to those who are mem- 
bers when the liability of the company is sought to be enforced, and is not 
confined to those who were members when the debts were contracted. Simeon 
Curtis vs. Branch Harlow. 

This was an action of trespass against the sheriff of Plymouth, for the 
taking and carrying away of the plaintiff’s horse, cattle and sheep, by J. M. 
Reed, one of the defendant’s deputies. At the trial before Shaw, C. J. 
the defendent justified the taking, on the facts, which were proved or admit- 
ted :— 

The plaintiff requested the court to rule, that his individual property was 
not liable to be taken and levied on to satisfy the said execution against the 
corporation, because he was not a member thereof at the time when the debt 
was contracted, upon which the said judgment was recovered. 

It may be that both those who are members at the time of the making of 
the contract, and those who are such at the time of the rendition of the judg- 
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ment, are personally liable for the debt, if there was, during the membership 
of each, an entire neglect to comply with the provisions of the statute. With- 
out expressing any further opinion upon that point, we are of opinion that 
the plaintiff was such member, and stood in such relation to this corporation, 
as to subject himself to personal responsibility for the judgment recovered 
against the company ; and that his property was liable to be taken on the 
execution against the company, under the provision of the Rev. Sts. c. 38, 
§ 30. Plaintiff nonsuit. 
Stock Jobbing. 

An oral contract was made in New York for the purchase of railroad 
stock, and afterwards the buyer paid a part of the agreed price to the seller, 
but finally refused to pay the balance and take the stock. Held, in a suit 
by the seller against the buyer to recover the residue of the agreed price, or 
damages for not performing the contract, that the case was not within that 
clause of the New York statute of frauds, which provides that contracts for 
the sale of goods or things in action shall be void, ‘‘ unless the buyer shall, 
at the time, pay some part of the purchase money.” 

A contract for the sale of railroad stock by one who has previously 
pledged it, and of which the pawnee holds the certiticate, but which the 
pawnor is authorized by the pawnee to sell whenever he has an opportunity, 
is not within the New York statute concerning stock-jobbing, which provides 
that all contracts for the sale or transfer of any certificate of any share or 
interest in the stock of any incorporated company ‘shall be absolutel 
void, unless the party contracting to sell or transfer the same shall, at the 
time of making such contract, be in the actual possession of the certifi- 
cate or other evidence of such share or interest, or be otherwise entitled in 
his own right, or be duly authorized by some person so entitled, to sell or 
transfer the said certificate or other evidence of the share or interest so 
contracted for.”’ 

In an action to recover the price of railroad stock alleged to have been 
sold by the plaintiff to the defendant, or damages for the failure of the 
defendant to fulfil a contract for the purchase thereof, a certificate of the 
proper railroad officer, setting forth, in the usual form, that the defendant was 
the owner of the shares, is prima facie evidence of the transfer of those 
shares to the defendant. 

A made a contract with T for the purchase of railroad shares, and after- 
wards paid T a part of the price: T subsequently caused the shares to be 
transferred to A, but he refused to take them, and T brought an action 
against him. Held, that the measure of damages was the contract price. 

This was an action of assumpsit, brought by the assignee of Silas A. Stone, 
a bankrupt on his own petition, to recover the price of one hundred and 
eighty shares of the capital stock of the Hudson and Berkshire Rail Road 
Company, or damages for non-fulfilment of a contract made with said Stone 
by the defendant, in the State of New York, and there to be performed, for 
the purchase of said stock. 

The cases upon the topics now mentioned are fully given in the twelfth vol- 
ume of Metcalf’s Reports, now just published. The arguments of counsel and 


the opinions of the court, particularly in the case of transfer by executors, are 
worthy the careful examination of our Massachusetts Banks.—Eb. B. M. 
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ANNEXATION OF CUBA TO THE UNITED STATES. 
From the London Times. 


Whoever has glanced at a map of the West Indies must have noticed an 
island conspicuous above the rest for its size and its position. Commanding 
the entrance to the Gulf of Mexico, and possessing one of the noblest harbors 
in the world, Cuba crowns by her political importance the commercial advan- 
tages of a rich soil, a varied and teeming productiveness, and aclimate which 
enjoys the genial warmth, but escapes the fiercer heats of the tropics. The 
occupation of such an island must give strength and wealth to any nation. 
Cuba is the strength and wealth of Spain. She is the last fragment of the 
vast colonial empire of ‘Spain and the Indies.” Of all those splendid 
ete which attested the genius of Columbus and the fortunes of the 

scurial, Cuba alone is left, the earliest and the latest memorial of a brittle 
glory. When Cuba is wrenched from Spain, then will Spain be poor 
indeed. And, if our transatlantic reports prove true, this consummation 
is not distant. 

There are but two powers in the world who could occupy the island with 
profit ; but there is none which could occupy it without dishonesty. The 
two, to whom the occupation of Cuba would be profitable, are Great Britain 
and the United States of America. The former has a sort of equitable lien 
upon it for the money which she has lent to Spain. The latter has not even 
this right to it. Both are equally able to make themselves masters of it by 
force. In the hands of either, perhaps, its eventual fortunes might be the 
same. The possession of it by Great Britain would crush slavery and the 
slave trade immediately in the western seas. In the hands of the American 
republic it would aggravate the causes of dissension between the abolitionists 
and their opponents ; and by the menace of a rupture ensure a compromise 
in favor of the slaves. But to neither can it be annexed without treachery 
or injustice, or the combination of both. 

It is true that the President has officially and authoritatively discouraged 
the project of Cuba annexation. It is true that he has warned the free corps 
of armed adventurers, with which the eastern ports were rife, that the occupa- 
tion or invasion of territory belonging to a friendly power is a violation not 
only of international, but of American law. It is also true, we believe, that 
these dissuasives and prohibitions are not merely formal and illusory. We 
are inclined to believe that General Taylor has scanned with correct eye the 
prospective dangers of enlarging the territory of the States beyond the legiti- 
mate boundary of the ocean, and that his apprehensions are not unfounded. 
But this, unfortunately, gives no assurance to the world that the central 
government at Washington will continue to maintain a pacific tone and repudi- 
ate the prize of conquest. The government of the United States is a weak 
government. It is often forced to follow where it wished to lead—to obey 
where it ought tocommand. Wherever the Ministry are not the willing and 
avowed servants of popular passion, and popular ignorance, they ultimately 
become their reluctant instruments. The policy of the Cabinet is oftener 
decided by the rapid movements of a resolute faction and the clever schemes 
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of unprincipled adventurers, than by the counsels of statesmen and the 
advice of legislators. 

There is always in the States a large body of loose, reckless, and daring 
men, to whom all peaceful occupation is dull, the amusement of home politics 
vapid, and the wide plains of the Missouri and Michigan narrow and confined. 
They cast their eyes about the surrounding regions for novelty and excitement. 
Texas, Mexico, California, Mosquito, or Cuba, it is all the same to them. 
Neither land nor ocean bounds their desires and their curiosity. They are 
troubled with no unnecessary scruples; they have a philosophic indifference 
to treaties ; they have a comprehensive ardor of acquisitiveness. If an oppor- 
tunity offer itself for extending their travels and improving their fortunes in 
another land, they willingly seize it. They care little for proclamations from 
Washington and notifications from the White House. They have a shorter 
and readier way of solving State problems than is known to diplomatists and 
jurists. They put themselves into communication with the democratic, or 
constitutional, or some other party of a neighboring and friendly State ; they 
send over detachments of sympathizers; they organize a conspiracy among 
such troops as the degenerate colonies of Spain or the unsettled republics of 
the New World boast of—then, when all is ripe, a fresh detachment of invad- 
ers, open and avowed, bursts across the border, unites itself to the former 
bands of sympathizers, corrupts, divides, or masters the native soldiery, and, 
taking one of the native commanders for its head, proclaims a new constitu- 
tion, or, at once, annexation. The Cabinet at Washington has no option but 
to acquiesce in this abrupt policy, or else to endure a “‘ Young America” 
on its frontiers, with all the insolence and all the licentiousness of youth. 
Having objected, discouraged, and forbidden, as long as it could, it is obliged, 
at the last hour, to sanction by its authority and solemnize by its ceremonies, 
the victory which it denounced, and the acquisitions which it deprecated. 

Such bids fair to be the course of action in Cuba. For some time past 
there has been in Cuba a party friendly to America, as there used to be in 
the Ionian colonies parties friendly to Sparta, and in the Dorian colonies 
parties friendly to Athens. It would be visionary to suggest the motives 
which inspire the American faction in Cuba. Whether the Cuban planters 
think that they would get more slaves, and thus cultivate their soil more 
cheaply, or that the African slave trade would be suppressed, and that they 
would sell their slaves more dearly under the government of the States, 
it is idle to ask. Suffice it to say that there does exist in the Spanish 
colony a party friendly to the American rule ; and that American patriotism 
is not likely to reject the advantage of such an alliance. How far the desire 
of such aggrandizement has spread through the republic we know not ; but 
the history of recent invasions tells us, that when the idea of conquest has 
once been bruited about by ramor—when it has been seconded by the pub- 
lic press of America—and when the politics of the obnoxious State are 
favorable to interference—that the period of aggression is not remote. Any 
or no pretext for a rupture will suffice ; and the abduction of Juan Rey, togeth- 
er with the subsequent trial of the Spanish Consul at New Orleans, supplies 
ample materials for discord, which American cupidity will clutch and Ameri- 
ean diplomacy may recognize. 

How far the interests of civilization would be promoted by the substitution 
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of American for Spanish rule, is hard to determine. It would replace the 
despotism of monarchy by more than the usual laxity of a republic ; and it 
would introduce a new energy into the political and industrial condition of 
Cuba. It would weaken if not destroy the influence of its present religion, 
and perhaps engraft no other uponit. It would, however, sooner or later, 
strike a fatal blow at slavery, because it would at once destroy the slave trade 
with Africa. This is a good which would countervail many evils. 


MEMOIR OF JACOB PERKINS. 
From the Boston Courier. 


A simple and unostentatious notice of the demise of this remarkable man 
is all the tribute that the public press has yet paid to his memory. The merits 
of our ingenious countryman deserve more. He has passed quietly away from 
the scene of his labors, but he has left his mark upon the age. The genera- 
tion now existing enjoys the fruit of his toil, and generations yet to come will 
learn to appreciate his genius. He who contributes to the perfection of the 
useful arts does more for the welfare of mankind than he who conquers an 
empire. The true benefactors of the human race are not those who set up 
thrones and issue their dictates to obedient millions, but those who enlarge 
the sphere of human power by studies which sharpen the human intellect, 
develop the genius of man, and show the supremacy of mind over brute 
matter. Of this class of gifted minds was Jacoz Perkins. 

He was descended from one of the oldest families of that ancient portion of 
the State of Massachusetts, the county of Essex—a region of stubborn soil, 
but rich in its productions of men. Matthew Perkins, his father, was a native 
of Ipswich, and his ancestor was one of the first settlers of that town. Mat- 
thew Perkins removed to Newburyport early in life, and here Jacob Perkins 
was born, July 9, 1766. He received such education as the common schools 
of that day furnished, and nothing more. What they were in 1770 may be 
guessed. At the age of twelve he was put apprentice to a goldsmith of New- 
buryport, of the name of Davis. His master died three years afterwards, and 
Perkins, at fifteen, was left with the management of the business. This was 
the age of gold beads, which our grandmothers still hold in fond remembrance 
—and who wonders? The young goldsmith gained great reputation for the 
skill and honesty with which he transformed the old Portuguese joes, then in 
circulation, into these showy ornaments for the female bosom. Shoe-buckles 
were another article in great vogue, and Perkins, whose inventive powers 
had begun to expand during his apprenticeship, turned his attention to the 
manufacturing of them. He discovered a new method of plating, by which 
he could undersell the imported buckles. This was a profitable branch of 
business till the revolutions of fashion drove shoe-buckles out of the market. 
Nothing could be done with strings, and Perkins put his head-work upon 
other matters. 

Machinery of all sorts was then in a very rude state, and a clever artisan 
was scarcely to be found. It was regarded as a great achievement to effect 
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a rude copy of some imported machine. Under the old confederation, the 
State of Massachusetts established a mint for striking copper coin ; but it was 
not so easy to find a mechanic equal to the task of making adie. Prrkins 
was but twenty-one years of age when he was employed by the Government 
for this purpose : and the old Massachusetts cents, stamped with the Indian 
and the eagle, now to be seen only in collections of curiosities, are the work 
of his skill. He next displayed his ingenuity in nail machinery, and at the age 
of twenty-four invented a machine which cut and headed nails at one opera- 
tion. This was first put in operation at Newburyport, and afterwards at 
Amesbury, on the Merrimack, where the manufacture of nails has been car- 
ried on for more than half a century. 

Perkins would have realized a great fortuue from this invention, had his 
knowledge of the world and the tricks of trade been any way equal to his 
mechanical skill. But he was deprived of the profits of his invention by the 
incapacity or dishonesty of two scheming individuals, to whom he entrusted 
the business of putting his machines in operation. Others, however, made 
a great gain from his loss, and he turned his attention to other branches 
of the mechanic arts, in several of which he made essential improvements, 
as fire engines, hydraulic machines, &c. One ofthe most important of his 
inventions was in the engraving of bank-bills. Forty years ago counterfeit- 
ing was carried on with an audacity and a success which would seem incredible 
at the present time. The ease with which the clumsy engravings of the bank- 
bills of that day were imitated, was a temptation to every knave who could 
seratch copper ; and counterfeits flooded the country to the serious detriment 
of trade. Perkins invented the stereotype check-plate, which no art of count- 
erfeiting could match; and a security was thus given to bank paper which it 
had never before known. 

There was hardly any mechanical science in which Perkins did not exer- 
cise his inquiring and inventive spirit. Whether it promised pecuniary reward 
or not, it was all the same to him. Whatever gave scope to his restless, 
inquisitive, and practical genius, whatever promised to be useful or agreeable 
to those around him, laid claim to the exercise of his powers. The town of 
Newburyport enjoyed the benefit of his skill in every way in which he could 
contribute to the public welfare or amusement. During the war of 1812 his 
ingenuity was employed in constructing machinery for boring out old honey- 
combed cannon, and in perfecting the science of gunnery. He was askilful 
pyrotechnist, and the Newburyport fireworks of that day were thought to be 
unrivalled in the United States. The boys, we rere, dg looked up to him 
as a second Faust, or Cornelius Agrippa, and the writer of this article has 
not forgotten the delight and amazement with which he learnt from Jacob 
Perkins the mystery of compounding serpents and rockets. 

About this time a person named Redheffer, made pretensions to a discovery 
of the perpetual motion. He was traversing the United States with a ma- 
chine exhibiting his discovery. Certain weights moved the wheels, and 
when they had run down, certain other weights restored the first. The ex- 
periment seemed perfect, for the machine continued to move without cessation ; 
and Redheffer was trumpeted to the world as the man who had solved the 
great problem. Perkins gave the machine an examination, and his knowl- 
edge of the powers of mechanism enabled him to perceive at once that the 
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visible appliances were inadequate to the results. He saw that a hidden 
power existed somewhere, and his skilful calculations detected the corner of 
the machine from which it proceeded. ‘‘ Pass a saw through that post,” said 
he, ‘‘and your perpetual motion will stop.” The imposter refused to put 
his machine to such a test ; and for a sufficient reason. It was afterwards 
discovered that a cord passed through this post into the cellar, where an in- 
dividual was stationed to restore the weights at every revolution. 

The studies, labors, and ingenuity of Perkins were employed on so great 
a variety of subjects, that the task of specifying and describing them must be 
left to one fully acquainted with the history of the mechanic arts in the United 
States. A few “ of the results of his skill can be mentioned here. He 
discovered a method of softening and hardening steel at pleasure, by which 
the process of engraving on that metal was facilitated in a most essential 
degree. By this method also engravings were transferred from one steel 
plate to another, thus multiplying the plates to an immense extent without 
the labor of reéngraving. ie instituted a series of experiments by which he 
demonstrated the compressibility of water, a problem which for centuries had 
baffled the ingenuity of natural philosophers. For this discovery he received 
a brilliant compliment from yt Quincy Adams, in an oration which he 
delivered at Washington, while Secretary of State. In connection with this 
discovery, Perkins also invented the bathometer, an instrument for measur- 
ing the depth of the sea by the pressure of the water ; and the pleometer, to 
measure a ship’s rate of sailing. 

Perkins continued to reside in his birthplace till 1816, when he removed 
from Newburyport to Boston, and subsequently to Philadelphia. His atten- 
tion was now occupied by steam machinery, which was beginning to acquire 
importance in the United States, though no one, not even Perkins himself, 
had at that moment any conception of the degree to which it would revolu- 
tionize the whole system of labor, mechanism, travel, business, and social life. 
His researches led to the invention of a new method of generating steam, by 
suddenly letting a small quantity of water into a heated vessel. Our scien- 
tific knowledge is not such as to qualify us for speaking with any authority 
upon these matters, but if we can take the word of those who profess to be 
well acquainted with the subject, Perkins was the first man who investigated 
the property of steam at any extraordinary high pressure, and he employed 
it on one occasion at the rate of 65 atmospheres, or 975 pounds to the square 
inch. We are informed that this discovery, and another relating to the spher- 
ical property of water, both made by Perkins, long ago, have within two years 
been announced in France as the recent discoveries of an individual of that 
country. 

After a short residence in Philadelphia he removed to London, where his 
experiments with high-pressure steam, and other exhibitions which he gave of 
his inventive powers, at once brought him into general notice. His uncom- 
mon mechanical genius was highly appreciated ; and his steam-gun was for 
some time the wonder of the British metropolis. This gun he invented in 
the United States, and took out a patent for it in 1819. It attracted the 
notice of the British Government in 1823, and Perkins made experiments 
with it before the Duke of Wellington and a numerous party of officers. At 
a distance of thirty-five yards he shattered iron targets to pieces, and sent 
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his balls through eleven planks, one inch thick each, and placed an inch ont 
from one another. This gun was a very ingenious piece of workmanship 
and could discharge about 1,000 balls per minute. 

Perkins continued in London during the remainder of his life. He never 
became rich. He lacked one quality to secure success in the world—finan- 
cial thrift. Every body but himself profited by his inventions. He was in 
fact too much in love with the excitement of the chase, to look very strongly 
at the pecuniary value of the game. He was often reminded by his friends 
of his prodigal expenditure of thought and labor, upon branches of science 
which could bring no immediate gain of money ; but this appeal to pecuniary 
interests had little effect upon a mind so free from selfishness, and one which 
loved knowledge for its own sake and its connection with the interests of 
mankind. He commonly replied to these hints, by saying that he was still 
an ‘‘ apprentice’ in science, and must learn more and do more, before he 
could abandon his studies for mere money-making pursuits. Still he never 
affected to think meanly of his own capacity, but always cherished modest 
and manly hope that the world would do him justice by a reasonable compen- 
sation in fame and fortune. In this manner, with a mind constantly active 
and an undiminished ardor in the pursuit of knowledge, prodigal of his labors 
for the advancement of science and the public good, yet never complaining 
of the neglect of the world, he passed the remainder of his life. We are not 
able to speak positively as to his private affairs, but we believe he secured the 
benefit of some of his numerous inventions in such a manner as to enjoy a 
moderate competence to the end of his days. The inventor of a cork-screw 
or a quack sugar-plum has realized a princely fortune. Perkins, whose whole 
life was devoted to the enlargement of human knowledge, got merely bread 
to eat. Fame is his great reward. He gave to mechanism new powers, a 
new importance, and anew dignity. Speculative and practical science are 
both indebted to his genius. A writer well qualified to judge, says of him, 
regarding his experiments in high-pressure steam : ‘‘ Viewing his exertions 
from first to last, no other mechanic of the day has done more to illustrate an 
obscure branch of philosophy by a series of dangerous, difficult, and expensive 
experiments.”” We refrain from copying other testimonials of the regard in 
which he is held by men of scientific and philosophical acquirements ; these 
would suit a much more extended biography. 

He died in London, July 30th, 1849. The name he leaves behind him 
is that of the American Inventor. It is one which he deserves, and which 
is his true glory. He was entirely self-educated in science, and the great 
powers of his mind expanded by their innate foree. For half a century from 
the hour of his birth he lived in the town of Newburyport. Here he grew 
up, acquired his knowledge, applied his genius to action, perfected his inven- 
tive powers, and gained all his early reputation. At the present day, when 
books are in the hands of every man, woman, and child, and the rudiments 
of scientific knowledge are presented to us in thousands of students’ manuals, 
cyclopedias, periodicals, public lectures, &e., we can form no adequate notion 
of the pred 2 which laid in the way of a young man beginning his scientific 
— at the time when Perkins was a youth. Imagine the state of popu- 

ar science in 1787, and some faint notion may be obtained of the difficulties 
which the young artist was compelled to encounter in the preliminary steps 
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of every undertaking. The exact sciences were but slightly regarded, even 
by those who made pretensions to complete learning in those days, and a 
ey proficient in the mechanic arts could only hope to be considered in the 
ight of a clever carpenter or blacksmith. Men did not dream of such fame 
as that of Watt and Arkwright. It is much to the honor of his townsmen 
that Perkins was, from his earliest days, held in the highest esteem by them. 
They fully appreciated his genius and were proud to honor him. _ In the lat- 
ter years of his life, when far removed from the land of his birth, his thoughts 
and feelings always turned homeward, and he never ceased to express the 
hope of returning to lay his bones in his native soi]. His wish has not been 
gratified, but his memory will remain forever connected with the spot. 





BANK STATISTICS. 
Capital, Circulation, and Deposits of the Banks in Maine, Oct. 1849. 


Location, Name of Bank. Chartered. Capital. Circulation Deposits. 
Augusta, Augusta B. Jan. 21, 1814 $88,000 $82,355 $32,396 
-” Freeman’s B. Mar. 2, 1833 50,000 61,715 30,327 
a Granite B. Aprill, 1836 75,000 86,107 12,702 
Bangor, Eastern B. Mar. 21, 1835 100,000 96,035 25,271 
+ Kenduskeag B. July 13, 1847 100,000 82,042 74,447 
és Mercantile B. Feb. 21, 1833 50,000 46,656 26,770 
“ Venzie B. July 14, 1848 100,000 141,719 59,504 
Bath, Commercial B. Feb. 16, 1832 50,000 32,615 15,113 
és Lincoln B. June 16, 1813 125,000 72,529 53,905 
66 Sagadahock B. April 1, 1836 50,000 50,220 84,190 
Belfast, Belfast B. April 1, 1836 50,000 §2,289 17,025 
Brunswick, Brunswick B. April 1, 1836 60,000 41,680 19,094 
Biddeford, Biddeford B. July 26, 1847 150,000 83,904 27,666 
Calais, Calais B. April 1, 1831 50,000 35,160 13,026 
Eastport, Frontier B. April 1, 1836 75,000 10,900 23,425 
Gardiner, Gardiner B. Jan. 31, 1814 100,000 77,192 40,168 
Hallowell, Northern B. Mar. 2, 1833 75,000 64,945 15,022 
Portland, B. of Cumberland Mar. 19, 1835 100,000 72,472 36,542 
es Canal B. Feb. 19, 1825 400,000 235,600 103,850 
6s Casco B. Feb, 18, 1824 300,000 143,873 107,670 
6 Manuf. & Traders’ B. Feb. 27, 1832 75,000 62,941 31,013 
“6 Merchants’ B. Feb. 19, 1825 150,000 106,972 80,276 
Saco, Manufacturers’ B. Feb. 23, 1825 100,000 48,405 24,740 
“ York B. April 1, 1831 75,000 65,353 18,092 
Skowhegan, Skowhegan B. Mar. 4, 1833 75,000 §1,215 6,276 
8. Berwick, South Berwick B. Jan. 31, 1823 100,000 63,786 10,338 
Thomaston, Lime Rock B. April 1, 1836 100,000 65,280 27,300 
“ Thomaston B. Feb. 22, 1825 50,000 53,097 50,080 
Topsham, Androscoggin B. Feb. 1, 1834 50,000 28,558 16,474 
Waldoboro’, Medomak B, April 1, 1836 60,000 55,045 13,232 
Waterville, Ticonic B. April 1, 1831 75,000 73,832 9,934 
Wiscasset, Mariner’s B. Mar. 21, 1835 50,000 28,236 13,375 


Total, 32banks, . . . . . . 3,098,000 $2,252,764 $1,119,250 
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SPECIE, BANK BALANCES, AND LOANS, WITH THE RATE OF DIVIDEND LAST DECLARED. 


RESOURCES. per cent. Specie. Bank Balances. Loans. 
po a ee $16,381 $2,112 $196,400 
wrommen's Dek, . 2-0 + « « « § 13,042 20,374 99,422 
Granite Bank, adic ties nates ake Te 19,066 4,460 152,008 
sr, 2s « & ea «oo 18,118 3,152 191,544 
Kenduskeag Bank, . . . . . . 44 13,547 26,735 193,415 
Mercantile Bank, ...... 4 7,566 6,860 98,376 
Veazie Bank, ae 73,388 99,435 134,327 
Commercial Bank, ...... 4 3,994 11,446 78,983 
Lincoln Bank, . Ae 6,722 63,160 182,891 
Sagadahock Bank, he ei — 12,247 78,275 95,977 
Belfast Bank, . 2. « 6 «4 « on 9,196 17,848 90,030 
Brunswick Bank, << - 4,135 22,928 93,418 
Biddeford Bank, . . 4 5,825 7,277 243,145 
Calais Bank, ae 5,006 961 93,480 
p SO” a ae 4,382 3,587 104,954 
Gardiner Bank, . oa - Oo 13,076 17,472 183,500 
Northern Bank, . ... . + 1,734 16,643 126,214 
Bank of Cumberland, . 4 12,484 20,148 150,326 
i ae ae “oe 16,750 46,456 677,275 
ae ee 3 9,330 62,601 467,741 
Manufacturers & Traders’ Bank, + 6,009 2,205 145,870 
Merchants’ Bank, .....-. 4 39,27 18,791 288,444 
Manufacturers’ Bank, . 4 4,630 13,251 159,394 
I. Sera sw ei we 9,344 17,420 132,532 
Skowhegan Bank, ... . oe 4,914 9,822 118,7 
South Berwick Bank, = a 1,612 10,062 162,412 
lime Rock Bank, .....- 8 11,67: 13,760 152,091 
Thomaston Bank, .. . ca 15,944 42,040 91,486 
Androscoggin Bank, . 3 6,706 14,066 76,020 
Medomak Bank, . 5 13,353 21,660 $4,814 
Ticonic Bank, . 3 12,339 6,876 138,621 
Metines Desk, 2. 2 tt te SG 7,485 10,002 72,27 








Total, .... . + « $399,231 $711,894 $5,275,170 





In the printed official statement of the Maine Banks, an error of $60,000 occurs in 
the item of specie on hand for 1849, which is corrected in our abstract.—Ep. B. M. 


Acts were passed at the last session of the Legislature to incorporate the Ellsworth 
Bank, Lumbermen’s Bank, Winthrop Bank, and Redfield Bank. The Augusta Bank 
has since reduced its capital stock $22,000, and the Biddeford Bank and Sagadahock 
Bank have increased their capitals $75,000. 





The preceding tables are compiled for the Bankers’ Magazine from the official report 
of the Secretary of State. The printed copy, issued at Augusta, has numerous errors 
in it,—one of $10,000, one of $30,000, and one of $60,000. More care should be 
observed in the publication of such documents. 
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BANK CAPITAL OF MAINE. 
Number of Banks and Bank Capital of each Town, 1849. 


Banks, 
3 


Towns. 
Augusta, . 
Bangor, 
Bath, .. 
Belfast, . 
Brunswick, 
Biddeford, 
Calais, . 
Eastport, . 
Gardiner, . 
Hallowell, 
Portland,. . 


Capital. 
$213,000 
350,000 
225,000 
50,000 
60,000 
150,000 
50.000 
75,000 
100,000 
75,000 
1,025,000 


— ee et OO 


A] 


87 banks. 
LIABILITIES. 

a 
Cireulation, . . .. « 
Profits undivided, 
Bank balances, . 
Deposits, . 
Deposits on interest, 


$3,009,000 
2,240,820 
117,222 
93,710 
1,058,526 
199,120 


Total liabilities, . . $6,718,398 
RESOURCES. 

Loans, . 

Bank balances, . 

Specieon hand, ... 

Real Estate, . 

Bills of Maine banks, 

Bills of other banks, . 


$5,391,113 
769,095 
219,068 
191,714 
76,320 
71,088 


$6,718,398 
Dividends of the Philadelphia Banks, 1847-8-9. 


Total resources, 


Name of Bank. 
Bank of Pennsylvania, . .. . 
Bank of North America, 
Farmers & Mechanics’ Bank, 
Philadelphia Bank, 


Commercial Bank of Pennsylvania, 


Girard Bank, 

Mechanics’ Bank, 

Bank of the Northern Liberties, 
Western Bank, 

Manufacturers & Mechanics’ Bank, 
Bank of Commerce, . 
Southwark Bank, .. 
Kensington Bank, .. . 

Bank of Penn Township, . 
Tradesmen’s Bank, 


May, 1846. 


May, 1846. 


. $1,562,500 


Towns. 
MM + 6 os 
Skowhegan, . . 
South Berwick, . 
Thomaston, . . 
Topsham, . 
Waldoborough, . 
Waterville, 
Wiscasset, . .. 


. 


Beegereges eer n 


Total No. Banks, 32 


Total am’t Capital, 


31 banks. 
May, 1848. 
$2,920,300 
2,315,521 
122,877 
112,955 
1,107,387 
22,386 


$6,601,126 
May, 1848. 
$5,189,088 
579,143 
621,536 
129,006 
99,570 
82,783 


$6,601,126 


35 banks. 
May, 1847. 
$3,059,000 
2,536,828 
149,403 
46,002 
1,149,505 
114,122 


$7,054,860 
May, 1847. 
$5,636,264 
809,352 
259,995 
170,432 
86,130 
92,687 


$7,054,860 


1847. 
8 
9 
13} 
s 
s 


10 


1848. 
8 
10 

125 
12 
5 
10 
10 
10 


Capital. 
1,000,000 10 
1,250,000 
1,150,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 

800,000 
360,000 
318,600 
300,000 
250,000 
250,000 
250,000 
225,000 


aA e 


Onan wer Aas 


8 
8 
3 
10 
10 
12 


~ 
a 


6 
10 
10 
10 


Banks. 


1849. 


Capital. 


$175,000 


75,000 


100,000 
150,000 


50,000 
50,000 
75,000 
50,000 


$3,098,000 


Comparative View of the Banks of Maine, 1846-1849. 


82 banks. 
Oct. 1849. 
$3,098,000 
2,252,764 
158,250 
55,183 
1,094,100 
25,153 


$6,683,450 
Oct. 1849. 
$5,275,172 
711,894 


395 


),231 


118,060 
115,135 
63,958 


$6,683,450 


“ 


Nov. 


“ 


1849. 
4 July 4 


5 


oO 


Coon w rk Aad & @w 
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Massachusetts Bank Dividends, October, 1849. 


Cambridge, . . Cambridge Bank, . . . . $100,000 
- - . Charles River Bank, . - 100,000 
Charlestown, . . Bunker Hill Bank, . 150,000 
Danvers, . . Danvers Bank, . . . 150,000 
- * Village Bank, ... - 120,000 

” eh Warren Bank, .. 120,000 
Gloucester, Gloucester Bank, . . - 200,000 
Hingham, . . Hingham Bank, . ° - 105,000 
Lowell,. . . Appleton Bank, . . - « 100,000 
- ae Lowell Bank, . . « « © See 


$3,500 
3,500 
6,000 
4,500 
4,200 
4,200 
8,000 
4,200 
5,000 
10,000 
24,000 
6,000 
6,300 
5,000 
4,000 
7,000 
8,000 
6,750 
6,000 
6,500 
7,500 
7,500 
3,000 
8,000 
8,000 
3,500 
6,000 
3,000 


- - + « « Rail Road Bank, - 600,000 
Newburyport, Mechanics’ Bank, . . . . 200,000 
- Merchants’ Bank, . . 210,000 

- Ocean Bank, . ... - 100,000 
Newton, Newton Bank, .... 100,000 
Salem, . . . . Asiatic Bank,. ... - 200,000 
- Commercial Bank, ‘ 200,000 
Exchange Bank, - «+ 200,000 

Mercantile Bank, ‘ . 200,000 

Merchants’ Bank, - « « 200,000 

Naumkeag Bank, . . 500,000 

« » « « Meme... « « Be 
Taunton, - Machinists’ Bank, . - « 100,000 
” - » . Bristol County Bank, . . . 200,000 

” ‘ Taunton Bank, . . . . . 200,000 
Worcester, . Central Bank, . ‘ - 100,000 
bad ° Citizens’ Bank, . . . . 150,000 

“ - « Mechanics’ Bank, . . . . 100,000 

= - + Quinsigamond Bank, . . . 100,000 3,500 

46 . « Worcester Bank, . . . . 200,000 8,000 


An average of 3 68-100 per cent. for 6 months, after paying a State tax of one per 
cent. per annum, and municipal taxes. 


PS oo So He Hm Go C9 50 92 Oo G2 Hm go A Or Co Co Hm Cn Gr Hm HR go go CO mm G9 99 


Tue Home Jovrnat.—Every reading family takes at least one weekly journal. 
The Home Journal is one of the most attractive sheets issued by the weekly 
press. Its columns are filled with choice articles of the most unexceptionable 
character, and it is one of the few weeklies that may be read aloud in a family 
without giving offence to the most fastidious. For the small price of two dollars 
per year, it furnishes highly agreeable reading, a fine quality of paper, and type 
that he who runs may read. Its mechanical execution is of the first order. [Pud- 
lished by Morris and Willis, Fulton street, New York.] 


AMERICAN JouRNAL or Science AND THE Arts.—This work has long enjoyed a 
high reputation. It is an honor to American literature and has contributed 
more than any other American scientific work, to the credit of our literature 
abroad, The Journal is now issued six times a year, in numbers of 128 pages. 
The plan of the work contemplates scientific intelligence upon subjects of Chem- 
istry and Physics, Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, Astronomy, &c. Among the 
able articles in the November number may be found contributions upon the Con- 
ducting Power of Solid and Liquid Bodies ; on Smelting Copper; on the Variations 
in the Declination of the Magnetic Needle; on the Mineral Waters of Western 
Canada; with miscellaneous intelligence upon the various branches of science. 
[ Published in January and alternate months, by B. and B, Silliman, New Haven. Five 
dollars per annum.) 
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STATE FINANCES. 


GEORGIA. 


Extracts from the annual message of Governor George W. Towns, to the Leg- 
islature of Georgia, November 6, 1849. 


Tt will be seen by reference to the last message of my predecessor, that 
the public debt at that time was $1,579,875.60. (This sum exceeded the 
true amount, as has been since ascertained, $1,000.) At the session of 
1847, $375,000 were appropriated for the completion of the Western and 
Atlantic Rail-Road, and $22,222.22 for the payment of the claim of Peter 
Trezevant—making the entire public debt and the liabilities incurred by the 
acts of 1847, $1,976,097 82 on the Ist day of January, 1848. 

The bonds directed to be issued for the completion of the W. and A. R. 
Road, and for the payment of the claim of Peter Trezevant, were prepared 
with as little delay as possible; the former were placed in the hands of the 
chief engineer, from time to time, to be applied to the construction of the 
railway from Dalton to Chattanooga, and the latter paid over to the agent 
of Trezevant in discharge of his claim against the State. In addition to the 
bonds referred to, before the close of the last session of the General Assem- 
bly, it was found necessary to make provision for the discharge of sundry 
obligations, entered into by Gov. Crawford and the late ‘chief engineer of 
the W. and A. R. Road, ( Mr Garnett, ) with certain banks and individuals, 
secured by the hypothecation of the State’s 6 per cent. bonds, amounting 
to the aggregate sum of $183,500.00. This class of bonds was made to draw 
interest at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum. From the neat style in which 
they were gotten up, the facilities extended to the holders in collecting the 
interest, as it falls due, at convenient commercial points, an additional value 
was imparted to these securities, that enabled me to effect a satisfactory ar- 
rangement with this class of the public creditors, by the substitution of the 
new issue of 7 per cents. for the leocheniid bonds of an equal amount, and 
also to redeem the obligations of the late governor and chief engineer, al- 
though, in a few instances, past due. 

In consummating this arrangement, it is gratifying to state, that no addi- 
tional burden was imposed upon the Treasury, except the small expense 
incurred in preparing the bonds, conducting negotiations, and the difference 
between the rate of interest of the bonds hypothecated and the issue substi- 
tuted under the act of 1847. Under an act passed at the last session, for 
the relief of the Central Bank, bonds to the amount of $225,000 were issued 
in 1848, and $237,000 in the present year, to meet the accruing liabilities 
falling due in the same period. 

At the close of the fiscal year 1847, the bonded debt of the bank was 
$500,452.80—it is now reported to me by the cashier, to be $447,000. 
The $500,452.80 were drawing 8 per cent. interest, the present amount 7 per 
cent. By the sale of the bonds issued in 1848 and 1849, there has been a 
saving to the bank, on the interest account, of about $6,870. This has been 
effected without the slightest shock to the credit of the bank, or the least en- 
croachment upon private rights. A registry of all the bonds issued under 
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the authority of the different acts passed in 1847, has been carefully kept in 
this department, which shows the number, date, when and where redeemable, 
the rate of interest and when payable, and every material fact descriptive of 
the bonds and the coupons thereto attached. 

Measures were taken, at an early day, to engage the services of a reliable 
house in London, to whom remittances could be made to meet the interest, as 
it falls due, on the foreign debt, which is now reduced to £15,000—the en- 
tire balance of the sterling bonds held by Messrs. Reid, Irving & Co., amoun- 
ting to £15,130 6, with interest and commissions, having been paid early in 
1848. The act of 22d Dec., 1848, having provided a fund for the discharge 
of the Reid, Irving & Co. debt only, and not a permanent sinking fund, the 
inquiry naturally arose, at the close of the last year, as to what application 
should be made of a balance, which, it was then ascertained, would be in the 
Treasury at the close of the present year. Believing it to be my duty, not 
to permit a large sum of the public money to remain in the Treasury, idle and 
unproductive, and being sustained in this view by the Financial Committee 
appointed at the close of the fiscal year 1848, I adopted the suggestion con- 
tained in their report, herewith transmitted, and redeemed of the bonds is- 
sued under the act of 1847 for the completion of the Western and Atlantie 
Rail Road, the sum of #75,000. 

As a part of the inducement for the selection of these in preference to other 
securities, | might mention that a most advantageous contract had been made 
by the Railroad contractors with the Coalbrookdale Company, of Great Bri- 
tain, for the delivery in Savannah of the iron necessary for the completion of 
the railway. The iron, to the value of $75,000, under the arrangement, was 
pledged to the State, making it her property at a price below its market value 
at that time, as an additional security. In any event, the interest of the 
State was abundantly protected, and by it the completion of the road will 
be accomplished at an earlier day than could have been anticipated without 
this assistance. The step is also deemed defensible on the ground, that bonds 
at 7 per cent. interest, amounting to more than six hundred thousand dollars, 
for the relief of the Central Bank and the redemption of the hypothecated 
bonds already referred to, had been thrown upon the market, and were pre- 
ferred securities by purchasers—and consequently expelled the six per cent. 
Railroad bonds, or forced the holders to submit to a reduction equivalent 
to the difference of interest in the two securities. This inequality in the 
value of the bonds, produced by the different rates of interest, was embarrass- 
ing, and threatened serious delay in the completion of the road ; it was, how- 
ever, in some measure, overcome by the policy adopted, and the necessary 
funds to prosecute the work of extension, were obtained. 

Serious inconvenience results to the holders of our State securities issued 
previous to the year 1848, from the necessity imposed of having to present 
them at the board of the Treasury, for the coupons to be detached in the 
presence of the Treasurer, before payment is had, or to obtain the signature 
of that officer on the back of each coupon payable during his term of office. 
The sole object of this requirement was to prevent frauds upon the Treas- 
ury. If it could be relied on above all other means for this object, it might 
be defended with propriety ; but this is not believed to be the case. It is 
thought that the plan adopted, in the issuing of bonds during the last and pres- 
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ent years, of having the coupons signed, numbered, and dated, and a cor- 
rect register of the same kept, is the most reliable mode of detecting any 
imposition that may be attempted on the Treasury. 

No good reason is seen why all of our bond-holders should not be placed 
on the same footing : and certainly our early creditors are entitled to as high 
consideration, and should have as many facilities afforded them for collecting 
their interest, as those of a later period. As an additional reason, it may 
well be considered whether the obtaining of a register of all the bonds issued by 
the State, which is not now the case, would not justify the expense and labor 
of preparing new bonds, to be substituted in the place of the old ones. The 
subject is commended to your favorable consideration. 

The reports for the financial years, 1848 and 1849, of the treasurer and 
comptroller general, are herewith transmitted. By law it is made the duty 
of the treasurer, to submit to the General Assembly, estimates of the proba- 
ble receipts and expenditures of the government for the next two years. 

This officer, from the very nature and character of his duties, is made the 
authoritative medium by which you and the country are informed, at the 
opening of each session, of the amount of income received from all sources 
and the actual expenditures for the two preceding years—and the estimated 
receipts and the expenditures for the two succeeding years, for your gui- 
dance and direction. My attention, on first entering upon the duties of the 
executive office, was turned to the Treasurer’s Report submitted to the 
Legislature of 1847, and more especially, as the reliability of that report 
was virtually endorsed in the late governor’s communication, by adopting it 
as the basis of the financial measures recommended by him to the Legisla- 
ture for adoption. 

By comparing the estimates submitted to the General Assembly in 1847, 
of probable receipts and expenditures for the political years 1848 and 1849, 
with actual receipts and expenditures for the same period, the result will not 
fail to convince you how little reliance is to be placed upon all estimates of 
income and expenditure, made under the present tax act. What is true of 
the two last years, will be found to be also true of the two previous years. 

This comparison is not invited with the remotest view of reflecting upon 
the capacity or integrity of the officers in charge of the Treasury at the 
periods referred to; but my object is higher—it is to show first, that the 
fault is not with the officer at the head of the Treasury, but with our whole 
system for collecting revenue ; and that as long as it is maintained, results 
are, and will continue to be, exposed to great fluctuations; and secondly, to 
expose the unreliable data, upon which I felt it to be my duty to reject the 
tax act of the last session, among other reasons, because of its apparent in- 
sufficiency to raise adequate income to meet all charges upon the Treasury. 

It will be seen that the sum of $67,351.52 was the total available balance 
in the Treasury at the close of the present financial year ; from this sum, 
are $25,172.21 of undrawn appropriations, $15,199.30 of the tax of the 
year 1850 collected, and $9,625.50 dividends on ‘* Edueation Fund,” to be 
deducted, leaving a surplus, at the close of the fiscal year just ended, of 
$17,534.51. Of the undrawn appropriations, it is probable that $3,000 
will revert to the ‘Treasury—making the actual surplus about $20,534.50— 
subject to any future appropriation the Legislature may make. It is not 
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believed that a higher rate of tax will be required, if the present system is 
continued ; nor do [ feel at liberty to recommend any reduction. This must 
depend, in a great measure, upon the appropriations, ordinary and extraor- 
dinary, of the present session, and the sum that may, finally, be established 
by law as an annual sinking fund—a measure that should claim your early 
attention. 

The public debt is now, $1,828,472.22. Of this sum, less than $23,000 
are payable in January, 1858, and $10,000 in July, 1863. The balance 
of our bonds are payable from 1863 to 1874—making the entire public debt 
redeemable in twenty-five years. 

To provide a sinking fund for this object, in equal annual instalments, 
would require less than $74,000. 

If the balance of the debt contracted for the extension of the Western and 
Atlantic Railroad, of $300,000, be deducted in your estimates, you should 
then make provision for one million and a half, in round numbers, and con- 
sequently reduce your sinking fund to $60,000 per annum. 

This amount, at least, should be provided by law as a permanent annual 
sinking fund ; and in addition, it is recommended, that authority be given 
to apply to the same object any surplus that may be in the Treasury at the 
close of each fiscal year. 

By the adoption of the policy suggested, the public debt can be fully dis- 
charged at or before the respective periods at which our bonds fall due, by 
a process certain to sustain the par value of our securities, and by imposing 
upon the people a burden so light as to produce no derangement in business 
transactions or discontent in the public mind. 

In the foregoing statement no estimate is made for the ultimate liability 
of the State on account of the Central Bank—which, though not yet as- 
certained, it is believed will not fall short of $200,000—and for the pay- 
ment of this amount, when it becomes due, provision should now be made. 

Among the interesting subjects that will claim your attention during the 
present session, is the adoption of a system of finance, equal in its burdens 
upon all interests, and, at the same time, adequate to the wants of the State. 
I entertain the opinion that the true policy of the State in raising revenue 
from its citizens, is never to demand more than its necessities require, on the 
one hand, nor fail in exacting an adequate sum for that purpose, on the other. 
It has long been a source of regret and surprise that a system of finance ac- 
complishing this object, has never been adopted. In reviewing our legisla- 
tion on the subject, it will not fail to occur to you that interesting as it is, 
and involving, as it does, the essential principles of good faith in every mon- 
etary transaction by the government, as well as the most delicate of all re- 
lations between the representative and constituent, it has shared most spar- 
ingly of the care and deliberation of those to whom the subject has been 
heretofore committed. Since the year 1804, but little has been done in the 
way of improvement to the system then adopted. Did this proceed from the 
conviction resting upon the publie mind that the system then adopted was 
just and equal, or that it was reliable for its certainty in bringing an ade- 
quate supply to the Treasury? Or did it originate from the want of moral 
firmness, or industry, to investigate, expose, and reform a system wrong in 
itself, because of some imaginary dread of the constituent’ If the latter, 
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be assured that the representative has nothing to fear from his constituents, 
if his measures are just and equal to all. The people are honest ; they are 
just, and expect of you the adoption of measures in strict unison with those 
noble principles which will ever receive their cordial greeting. 

Whatever, therefore, may be the wants of the State, created by proper 
legislation, having due regard to economy, every right-minded man will 
cheerfully contribute his quota. Place your tax act upon the plain princi- 
ples of equality of burdens and equality of benefit, and the people will sus- 
tain you. Viewing as an evil of no ordinary magnitude the present system 
of specific taxation, with odious discriminations in reference to property and 
persons, I feel it to be an imperative duty, most respectfully but earnestly, 
to urge upon you its repeal and the adoption of an ad valorem tax. 





TENNESSEE. 


Extracts from the annual message of Governor Neil 8. Brown, to the Legisla- 
ture of Tennessee, October 5, 1849. 


The Bank of Tennessee has at all times, since its creation, formed a subject 
of deep interest to the State. Much depends upon it. It is the great pay- 
master for all the public obligations. So far, it has certainly met all demands 
against it—has, in the main, been well conducted ; and its profits have been 
equal to those of most other banking institutions of the day. But I think 
it can be demonstrated that there has been a loss of the capital of the bank 
to the amount of near eight hundred thousand dollars, if not more. I mean 
it has taken that much, together with its net profits, to discharge the obliga- 
tions that have, from time to time, been imposed upon it. If this be so, the 
result sooner or later, and at no distant day, eannot be mistaken — it must 
end disastrously. 

To determine whether there has been this loss of capital we need only 
refer to the history of its operations, and the reports made from time to 
time. Whether the amount of the loss upon the capital of the bank is cor- 
rectly stated or not, it is certain there has been a loss, and that on the 1st of 
January, 1848, it amounted to $777,360.69 according to the report of the 
joint select committee of the last session of the General Assembly. This is 
a state of things that ought not to be permitted to continue. The evil arises 
from the fact, that the bank has been required to do impossibilities. It has 
made an average profit of about seven per cent., taking the whole term of 
years since it was organized ; but to meet all the liabilities imposed upon it, 
would require a profit of about ten or eleven per cent. This it cannot, and 
ought not to be expected to accomplish. If the present line of policy is con- 
tinued, we must look forward to the time when the whole capital of the bank 
shall have been expended. That capital, as is known, embraces the com- 
mon school fund, and the surplus revenue fund deposited with the State by 
the General Government. If the latter should ever be called for it would 
present to us a melancholy alternative — while there is but little probability 
that the former would ever be supplied, however solemnly it has been pledged 
by the Constitution, and however ardently it has been cherished by the friends 
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of education. The real capital of the bank at present, does not exceed two 
millions and a half; and if we assume that the net profits will hereafter 
amount to seven per cent. per annum, we would realize an aggregate profit 
of $175,000 per annum. With this sum, according to the stated liabilities 
in 1847, we would have to meet $271,712 87, which shows a deficit at that 
date of $96,712 87. This calculation allows nothing for the increased lia- 
bilities of the bank for the last two years, nor for the reduction in the capital 
by the current drain. The bank began its operations on the Ist of July, 
1838, with a capital of $3,226,976 82, and by the 1st of July, 1849, has 
lost the sum of $800,000, as is believed. Now, at this rate of loss it can be 
demonstrated that in sixteen years the whole capital will have been expended. 
No man who wishes well to the prosperity of the State, desires such a result. 
And yet it is to me most manifest, if the bank is continued with the present 
encumbrances upon it. The policy of the gradual liquidation has heretofore 
been tested by your predecessors and was zealously advocated by many. 
Others there were, who, while they conceded the evils connected with the 
institution, were deterred from fixing a period to its duration, by the fear of 
what they deemed greater evils. The bank then, as now, with its numerous 
branches, furnishes a large portion of the circulating medium of the country, 
and is convenient for many purposes—both to the State and to the people. 
The public mind was not then prepared for its withdrawal. Whether it is 
now, you will determine. A more intimate acquaintance in the last two 
years, with the history and operations of the bank, has satisfied me, that the 

ublic interest requires that it should either be discontinued, or that it should 
be so far relieved from its obligations as to save its capital from further re- 
duction. 

Indisposed at all times to favor a radical change upon questions of mere 
domestic policy, while any reasonable ground of success remains, I would be 
willing to see the bank continued for the present, if the relief indicated is 
extended to it. This I think can be accomplished by making the ‘lreas- 
ury chargeable with all the liabilities which now rest upon the bank ; and 
responsible for any deficit in the means of payment. In this way, what- 
ever profits the bank may realize, will go into the Treasury, and upon 
accounting with the Treasury for its profits, let the bank be discharged from 
further obligation. Under the present system, if the profits of the bank are 
inadequate, as they have been, the capital is made to supply the deficit ; 
and thus we are presented with a policy, which, in the case of an individual 
in private life, would be universally condemned, and lead inevitably to pov- 
erty and bankruptcy. This policy is also recommended by its simplicity, 
irrespective of the condition of the bank. It would render the state of our 
resources less complex, and manifest at all times, without dispute or cavil, 
the precise amount of available means. And what objection can be taken to 
this course of policy? Let us not be startled at the idea of an increase of 
taxation to make up any deficit. I believe no such necessity will arise. But 
if it does, we ought to know it in due time, and not wait until the whole 
capital of the bank is expended—until necessities multiply upon us to an 
extent beyond our ability to meet. 

If the bank is put in a state of liquidation, it should of course be so gradu- 
al as not to impair the business of the country, or lessen the circulation. As 
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the vacuum is formed it would be supplied from other banks now in exist- 
ence, or such as you may choose to create. 

I am, then, prepared, and do earnestly recommend, that the bank be 
either discontinued or disencumbered. Either policy is decidedly preferable 
to the present. Kither would be safe to the best interests of the State, while 
the present is destined, in my judgment, to be disastrous. 

‘ihe subject of Internal Improvement is one which is exciting more inter- 
est at present, than any perhaps which will enter into your deliberations. 
And it is gratifying to witness the spirit which now pervades the different 
sections of the State with regard to it. ‘The Nashville and Chattanooga rail- 
road, and the East Tennessee and Georgia railroad are in a state of vigorous 
progress, and furnish assurances of their completion at no distant day. Much 
interest is also felt in upper East Tennessee, in favor of a road from Knox- 
ville to the Virginia line, chartered at your last session. These enterprises 
are all rendered more important by the policy of the State of Virginia, which 
promises the construction of a route from the Tennessee line to Lynchburg, 
thus presenting the prospect of a line of railroad, almost unbroken from 
Nashville to the Eastern Atlantic ; while, by the enlightened policy and 
liberal enterprise of the people and State of Georgia, a continuous line is 
opening to us, to the Southern Atlantic. The vast advantages presented by 
these works, appeal to your enlightened policy for all the aid in your power 
to bestow, to ensure their completion. Although the State debt is now con- 
siderable, yet it is not such in my opinion, considering the amount of our 
means, as to deter us from still further appropriations of the public credit in 
aid of specific objects. I say in aid of specific objects, for I hope never again 
to sce the indiscriminate policy of the act of 1837-8 resorted to by the State. 
Such a policy, if persevered in, would bankrupt any State in the world. 
The tendency was to construct any and every sort of road, without reference 
to its importance or value. The upper East Tennessee route, viewed both 
in its local bearing upon the interests of that section of the State, and as a 
part of the great chain connecting us with the Eastern Atlantic, becomes an 
enterprise of the highest value. Indeed, it is indispensable, and I have no 
hesitation in recommending it as deserving a liberal patronage at the hands 
of the State. How much may be needed, remains to be seen; and how 
much should be granted, you will determine. It is not to be expected that 
private enterprise alone can build the road—it is a work of too much mag- 
nitude. The advantages of this branch of improvement to Kast Tennessee 
are apparent. No man can contemplate her condition and natural resources, 
without being impressed with it. But these works, though directly con- 
nected with Fast and a portion of Middle Tennessee, are important to the 
whole State. They form the bagis of other and similar enterprises already in 
agitation, and destined, at no distant day, I trust, to be carried out. Look- 
ing at the spirit of the day upon such subjects, and the necessity of multi- 

lying outlets to market, no one can believe for a moment that the Nashville 
and Chattanooga railroad will be limited to its present terminus. And to 
all who indulge wn enlarged view of the interests of the whole State, it must 
be a desirable object to see this road extended from Nashville, or some in- 
termediate point West to Memphis. The Western portion of the State is 
interested in such a communication to the East and Southeast. And so are 
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other sections of the State, in a speedy approach to the Mississippi and the 
Southwest. The extension of this route West, would complete the chain 
from one end of the State to the other. And besides the commercial advan- 
tages to flow from it, it would bring into constant and close communication, 
the people of all portions of the State; a result greatly to be desired, in 
every view of our social and domestic well-being. I trust you may concur 
with me in the importance and practicability of the route from Nashville to 
Memphis, and graut a charter, with such pledges of aid from the State as you 
may deem safe. I do not doubt but the greater portion of the stock, at 
least, would be taken, as the line would pass through many counties of great 
wealth and resources, and deeply interested by their locality in the attain- 
ment of such a road. I need not employ arguments or facts to enforce the 
incaleulable benefits of such a line of railroad to the people of Tennessee. 
Remote from the ocean and lakes, and limited, and to a great extent exclud- 
ed from water communication, this State, with all its vast resources, has been 
kept in the rear of improvements which now mark the age. Our growth in 
numbers and wealth, though considerable, has been slow, compared to our 
capabilities. This is a question which addresses the interest of every farmer 
and mechanic in the land, more especially, they being producers and directly 
concerned in the enjoyment of a speedy and certain market. The interest 
of all others compared to theirs, is but secondary. But there is another in- 
ducement, which appeals alike to all. The construction of such a road 
throughout the length of the State, would conduce to the growth of manu- 
factures in all their variety. Besides its influence in enticing the capital of 
our own people into that department of industry, it would not fail to bring 
into our midst the capital and enterprise of other States. Our natural re- 
sources, agricultural, mineral and manufacturing, are well known and appre- 
ciated. Development ought to be the order of the day, at least in the poli- 
tics of Tennessee. The property-holder and the non-property-holder are 
equally interested : the former in the increased value of what he has, and 
the latter in the acquisition of means for the attainment of property. 

And if we need the stimulus of example upon this subject, we have it in 
the policy of our sister State of Georgia. That State has the honor of being 
foremost, among all the Southern States, in this great branch of enterprise. 
Though bounded on her southern limits, by the Atlantic shore, and enjoy- 
ing many navigable rivers, yet, not content with these natural advantages, 
far superior to ours, her public undertakings for railroads already amount to 
about six millions, while private enterprise has incurred an equal sum, on 
the same account. The results so far have been propitious, and promise the 
certainty of a new era in the wealth and commerce of that State. 


BANK OF THE STATE oF SoutH CaRroLina.—The charter of the Bank of the State of 
S. C. expires on the Ist of May, 1856. The first instalment of the Fire Loan, amount- 
ing to $534,461.12, is due in Europe in 1858. The second instalment, amounting to 
$538,794.49, is due also in Europe in 1868. Two other instalments, amounting to $808,- 
031.14, are payable in this country in the years 1860 and 1870. It will be thus per- 
ceived that the charter expires two years before the first instalment on the Fire Loan, 
and fourteen years before the last instalment becomes payable. 
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MICHIGAN. 
The indebtedness of the State of Michigan is as follows : 

Five Million Loan Bonds, due Jan., 1850, on eae . $49,979.20 
General Fund Bonds, due May, 1856, , . . ~« 100,000.00 
Detroit and Pontiac R. R. Stock, due a 1858, . «. « 100,000.00 
Penitentiary Bonds, due Jan., 1859, . . . « + 20,000.00 
do do do 1860,. .. . . « « 40,000.00 
Full paid Million Loan Bond, due Ji an., 1863, lt 215,000.00 

Part paid do do _ fundable, including interest to 
an., 1849, due Jan.,1863, . . . . . « . 1,578,554.23 


Less $83,000 part paid bonds. 
Internal Improvement Warrant bonds, issued up to Oct. 25th, 


1849, due Jan., 1870, . . : . . 196,200.00 
Internal Improvement Warrant bonds, “issuable, estimated, 
due Jan., 1870, . i 60,000.00 


(Funded or fundable debt, $2 437,738.48.) 


LOANS FROM TRUST FUNDS. 
157,331.34 


Due Primary School Fund, . . . . . . . ..s 
oe es « ST 


Due University Fund, . 
(Loans from trust funds, $248, 290.05. ) 


Total aggregate State epee 2 + 6 « + © © 62,603,023,48 
Less available resources, . ae ee 889,228.87 


Leaving actual State debt Dec. Ist, 1848, . . . . . $1,713,694.61 


All at 6 per cent. interest, payable semi-annually in the city of New 
York, excepting the Penitentiary Bonds interest, which is payable in Michi- 


gan. 


Tur Lonnpon Monsey Marxer.—September, 1849. Affairs continue en calme 
in the mercantile world. Bullion accumulates still, both in the Bank of 
England and the Bank of France, and discounts, though not quite so easy here 
as last weck, show no quotable advance. There is a loan advertised in our 
papers by a London firm, on behalf of the French Government, for a considerable 
sum, on the security of lands; but as yet we hear of few tenders being made, 
although the tempting boon of six per cent. is held out. Nor do we think it 
likely that English capitalists will invest freely in a country where revolutions are 
tmprovised so readily as in France. As events would appear to be tending 
towards an expansion of our general trade, it is not impossible that a greater de- 
mand for accommodation may spring up before Christmas, and money become 
consequently dearer, unless met by heavy arrivals of the precious metals from 
California and other quarters. The Funds continue to Tange within a marvel- 
lously limited margin, and the Railway Share Market, in the result of the un- 
satisfactory half yearly meeting just held, remains more than ever depressed. 
With regard to railway matters, we believe, however, that the worst is past, and 
that we shall now have permanent though perhaps tardy improvement. * * 

The late Mr. Denison, M. P., of the London banking firm “erpye ye ood, 
Kennards & Co., 4 Lombard street) has died worth above two and a half millions 
sterling. It is within the recollection of many persons when his father used to 
take home his rump-steak in a cabbage-leaf to Saint Mary Axe for dinner.—Lon- 


don Corespondent National Intelligencer. 
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A New Dynasty Must BE BAPTIZED IN Bioop.—The quantity of blood which 
was shed in France during the reign of terror will hardly be credited in future 
ages. Prudhomme, who, as a republican, could scarcely be disposed to exagger- 
ate the crimes committed by the popular party, gives the following appalling 
enumeration of the victims of the revolution of 1793. 

There were guillotined by sentences of the revolutionary tribunals— 

Nobility of both sexes, . . . 2,028 | Women died from grief, . . . 3,748 
Wives of laborers and artisans, 1,467 | Women killed at La Vendée, . 15,000 
Priests, «4 « te te tt 64986 |) Colleen “ “s - 22,000 
Religieuses, . . . . .. . 3850] Men 6 ss + 900,000 
Common persons, . . . . . 18,623 | Victims of Carrier at Nantes, . 32,000 
Killed at Lyons, . . . «. . 31,000 

18,603 | 


' <Atotalof .. . . . 1,022,351 


Of the victims sacrificed by Carrier, 500 children were shot and 1,500 drowned; 
264 women were shot and 500 drowned; 300 priests were shot and 460 drowned; 
1,400 nobles were drowned, and 5,300 artisans were drowned. 

The generai results of this enumeration are strikingly curious. The nobles 
and priests guillotined are only 2,413, whilst the persons of plebeian origin put to 
death in this manner were above 13,000. The nobles and priests exterminated at 
Nantes do not much exceed 2,000; the infants drowned and shot amount exactly 
to this number, and the artisans drowned exceed five thousand. It thus appears 
that the middling and lower ranks were the greatest sufferers by the revolution, 
which professed to have been undertaken and carried on exclusively in their 
interest. Finally, the total number of persons destroyed at Nantes and Lyons 
alone exceeded the total number guillotined in virtue of the judgments pro- 
nounced by the revolutionary tribunals, by no less than 42,397. 

In this enumeration are not included the massacres at Versailles, the Abbaye, 
the Carmes, and other prisons, on the 2d of September ; the victims of the Gla- 
ciere of Avignon; those shot at Toulon and Marseilles; nor the persons slain in 
the little town of Bedoin, which was almost entirely depopulated.— Prudhomme 


and Chateaubriand. 


Tue Last or tur Monster.—The Stone Banking House, on Main street, be- 
tween Third and Fourth, built many years ago by the Bank of Cincinnati, and 
afterwards owned and occupied by the Bank of the United States, has disap- 
peared—not a single stone is now lying on the top of another! This was a sub 
stantial building, and a splendid one in its day, but it occupied too.much terra 
firma for these days of high prices and high buildings. The Bank U. States sold 
it to the old Commercial Bank—the trustees settling up the affairs of that bank 
since its charter expired, sold it to a company for the new Commercial. A part 
of the House was taken down two or three months since, and a fine new iron and 
stone building has been since erected, which is occupied as a bank. Now the 
rest is torn down to make way for two new structures. Thus three buildings 
take the place of the old cne on the Main strect front, and there is a front of equal 
extent on Hammond street, formerly Bank Alley.— Cincinnati Gazette, 24 August 





A Dancerous CountEerreit.— We were shown on Thursday morning a counter 
feit half eagle, so skilfully made as to render it necessary for all to be on their 
guard. It was taken at one of our banks, where it escaped detection, and was 
paid out. Subsequently it was received at the Custom House, and was only de 
tected by its trial upon the delicate scales in use there. The coin is, on the sur 
face, of pure gold, and the impressions are in every respect perfect imitations of 
the genuine. Upon breaking it open, however, it was ascertained that the gold 
was only about the thickness of ordinary writing paper, the inner part being of 
zink, lead, or some other base metal. The difference in the weight of this and the 
genuine half-eagle is scarcely appreciable upon ordinary scales; and the external 
appearance is so exactly like those issued from the mint, as to prevent the detec- 
tion of the counterfeit by an ocular examination. Let all be on their guaré 


against it.— Phila. Bulletin, 28 September. 
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Important Arrest or Covnterreirers.—About two years ago, a batch of 
counterfeited bills on the New Haven Bank, Conn., (tens, fives, twos,) made 

their appearance, which created much astonishment by the accuracy with which 
they were engraved, and the skill with which the names, &c., were filled in with 
the pen. No trace, however, could be obtained of the counterfeiters, and the 
affuir at length passed off, and was partially forgotten. Only about $1500 of 
this emission was ever discovered by the bank. 

About one year ago, the five and ten dollar bills of the New Haven County 
Bank, at New Haven, were counterfeited, with the same mystery as to the en- 
graving, and the same extraordinary skill in the signatures. Of this emission 
some $3000 or $4000 were discovered by the bank. 

The two banks, thereupon, made the most vigorous and persevering efforts to 
detect the villains, but without success. They also warned the public to beware 
of said counterfeits, and immediately took measures to procure entirely new 
plates and new paper, calling in their old emissions as fast as possible. This 
was at length nearly accomplished, when, in August last, the officers of the New 
Haven Bank were astounded by the discovery that their new five dollar plate 
had been counterfeited, with the same exact imitation as the old, and with even 
more perfection in the (manuscript) signatures. Of this emission, only $300 or 
$400 has been discovered by the bank. 

Since the appearance of this ‘Aird counterfeit, the two banks have been un- 
ceasing in their efforts to solve the mystery, and bring the offenders to justice. 
We rejoice to say that their efforts have at length been crowned with success, 
Within the last few days, Henry Knickerbacker, William E. Brockway, and a 
man by the name of Synder, have been arrested at Hudson, on a charge of being 
concerned in getting up or passing those counterfeits, or both, and having been 
subjected toa long and rigid examination, facts were elicited which leave no rea- 
sonable doubt that some, if not all of them, were guilty. Brockway was shown 
to have had an active agency in getting up the counterfeits, and was probably at 
the bottom of the whole affair. Besides the above, three persons have been ar- 
rested at Brooklyn, one in this city, and one elsewhere, making eight, suppos- 
ed to have been concerned in the villainy. The officers of justice are in pursuit 
of still others of the same gang. Altogether, it was one of the most dangerous 
combinations to defraud the public, that ever existed in this country, and we may 
well congratulate the community if it is at length broken up. 

The prominent part taken in the counterfeiting by Brockway, was made 
known by Knickerbacker, (who was first arrested,) but not till many ineffectual 
efforts had been made to induce him to confess. Among other things, Knicker- 
backer states that he received $4000 of the counterfeits from Brockway, for the 
purpose of getting them exchanged for other bills, but that finding some difficulty 
in so doing, he returned $3,500 of them to Brockway. 

It was conclusively shown that the three counterfeits were perpetrated by 
the same gang. It is admitted, we understand, by both banks, that the first 
counterfeits on those institutions must have been printed from the genuine plates. 
As to the recent counterfeit on the New Haven Bank, the case is not so clear, but 
there would seem to be a strong presumption in favor of the suppositon, from the 
fact that Brockway was formerly a journeyman in the office at New Haven, where 
the genuine bills of both banks were, at that time, printed. 

It further appeared that the villains had not confined their operations to the 
New Ilaven Bunks, but had got up and issued counterfeit twos on the North 
River Bank in this city, and also counterfeits on one or two other banks, 

‘These facts we have obtained from undoubted sources, and they cannot fail to 
be interesting to the public.—N. Y. Journal of Commerce, Nov. 5, 


Tur Furenen Anmy.—The Army of France is to be reduced to a peace establish- 
ment. On the Ist of September, 1840, it amounted to 503,000 men. On the Ist 
O ‘tober the 40,000 of the contingent of 1842 will be discharged, and 40,000 more 
of the same will receive leave of absence without pay. Before December 80,000 
more men will be similarly disposed of, and by the Ist of January, 1850, the 
peace establishment of 360,000 will be resumed. 





Notices of New Books, &c. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS, Ke. 


Bank Note Parer.—We have before us a beautiful specimen of bank note 
paper which received the premium medal given by the American Institute of New 
York. The manufacturers are Messrs. Crane & Co., of Dalton, Massachusetts. 
Fine engraving and superior paper are the most effectual checks to counterfviting ; 
and when we look at some of the bank issues which come before us every week, 
the engraving unworthy an apprentice, and the paper not much superior to or- 
dinary writing paper, it is not surprising that the counterfeiters are encouraged 
to continue their swindling operations. The cost of the best article is but little 
beyond that of the indifferent one; and we are sure that our banking friends will 
consult their own interests by a trial of the paper made by Messrs. Crane & Co. 


Tur Amentcan AtManac ror 1850.—This valuable periodical has now reached 
its twenty-first volume, and comprises 350 closely printed pages, filled with useful 
statistical information, historical and original matter, which render it one of the 
most comprehensive works issued in this country. It contains copious details 
relating to the executive, the courts, finances, public schools, internal improve- 
ments of each State. The executive government of the United States; Army 
and Navy Register; heads and clerks of the public departments; tables of im- 
ports, exports, tonnage, debt, population, revenue, expenditure, coinage, postage, 
post-oftices, for each year since 1790; together with a vast amount of foreign and 
domestic statistics, to which every business man has occasion to refer frequent- 
ly. [Published by Little § Brown, Boston. Price, one dollar ; postage free to any part 
Of the United States. | 


Tue Sovruern Lrrerary MessenGer ror November 1849.—This number pos- 
sesses peculiar attractions. The Messenger is at all times a most acceptable pro- 
duction, and has several contributors of high talent. This number contains a well 
written tribute to the eminent professional talent and private worth of the late 
Chapman Johnson, of Virginia; also some lines on the proposed sale of the Natural 
Bridge of Virginia. We learn with surprise that this great natural object is in 
the market. It is one of the high-ways and by-ways that should be held by the 
State only. We commend the Literary Messenger to our friends, as well worthy 
their support. [Pudlished by John R. Thompson, Richmond, Va. $5.00 per annum.) 


Foreign Lrreraturre.—The Westminister Review for October contains several 
articles that are well worthy the attention of our readers. The subjects discussed 
are as follows. Loans and Standing Armaments: Ratios of Population and Cap- 
ital: Redundant Population: Decay of Ancient Populations: Laws of Population: 
Human Progress. To Life Insurance Companies the article on Population is a 
useful commentary. 

The Edinburgh Review for October contains a valuable article on the Coal and 
Iron Products of Europe and America: being a Review of Taylors’ Statistics of 

‘val; also articles on Agriculture and Science; the Magnetic Telegraph; and 
Schools of Design. [Leonard Scott § Co., Publishers, 79 Fulton Street, New York.] 


Ture Kyickernocker, oR New York Montary Magazine. — It would seem 
a work of supererogation on our part to chronicle this “ancient and honor- 
able” periodical. But there may be a few unknown to fame, towhom this monthly 
is astranger. It is yet under the editorial management of Lewis Gaylord Clark, 
Esq., whose literary table groans with luxuries of the highest order. Old Anick 
has now reached its thirty-fourth volume: yet it is in its prime and possesses all 
the freshness of sweet sixteen. The editor is ¢t2 a tte with his readers monthly, 
and whispers in their ears a little gossip about men, manners and things, which 
makes the work equivalent to wine and walnuts after dinner. Every page of the 
Knickerbocker gleams with light; there is no trash in its signatures; discrimina- 
tion marks its contributions and selections, and we pity the host or hostess whose 
parlor does not number it among its monthly literary accessions. | Pudlished by 
S. Hueston, and yrintep sy W. Osnonn, New York. Five dollars per annum.) 
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Tae Froyxuwy Instrrvte.—* The Journal of the Franklin Institute of the State 
of Pennsy!vania, for the Promotion of the Mechanic Arts; devoted to Mechanical 
and Physical Science, Civil Engineering, the Art; and Manufactures, and the Re- 
cording of American and Foreign Patented Inventions.’’—This is a journal truly 
essential to the man of science. It is conducted by a Committee of the Institute, 
and published monthly at Philadelphia. The last number contains exceedingly 
valuable contributions upon Mechanics, Physics, and Chemistry; Foreign Rail- 
way Statistics; on the Floating Railway Bridge; on the Britannia Tubular Bridge; 
on High Pressure Steam Engines. One of the most useful features of the work 
is the list of new American patents, accompanied with exemplifications by Mr. 
Keller, late Chief Examiner of the Patent Office.—The Journal is frequently illus- 
trated by numerous engravings of a costly character, which add materially to the 
value of the work and render it a mosi acceptable production to the engincer, the 
mechanic, the chemist, and to scientific men generally. [Published at Phil- 
adelphia, monthly, five dollars per annum ; postage to subscribers prepaid when the sub- 
scription is paid in advance.] 





BANK ITEMS. 


Bank or THe State or Missourt. —The case of the State vs. Nathaniel Childs 
came on for trial before the Criminal Court of St. Louis, in November. The ac- 
cused was charged with embezzlement of $120,000 specie funds; for details of 
which see page 359 of our last number. The State had six members of the bar as 
counsel, and the defendant had seven engaged in his defence. ‘The evidence on 
the part of the State was closed on the 23d, the cashier and the several directors 
having been closely examined. Nothing but circumstantial evidence was clicited. 
The testimony for the defence, it is understood, will not occupy much time, as 
there are but few witnesses to examine. 

Of bank losses this is one of the most remarkable cases on record. A loss oc- 
cured with the same bank some ten years since; a bag of gold containing $20,000 
having been abstracted from a keg of coin in transitu between St. Louis and 
New York, via New Orleans. The gold was never recovered, nor was there 
ever any trace of the loss. 


PennsyLvANIA Banxs.—The following banks have given public notice of their 
applications for re-charter:— The Lancaster County Bank; Wyoming Bank, 
Wilkesbarre; Bank of Pittsburg; the Farmers’ Bank, Lancaster; the York Bank; 
the Easton Bank ;—and the following charters will be applied for: —the Bank 
of Pottsville, Pottsville, Schuylkill Co. ; the Farmers’ Bank of Lebanon, Lebanon, 
Lebanon Co.; The Mechanics’ Bank, Reading; Mauch Chunk Bank, Mauch 
Chunk. 


Rorsery or THE AGency or Campen Banx.—This morning, about 9 o'clock, 
the office of the Agency of the State Bank at Camden, N. J., No. 12 Church Alley, 
was entered by means of false keys, and robbed of six thousand two hundred and 
forty-three dollars. The office is in the second story room of the building, and 
the robber or robbers opened the front door below, at the foot of the stairway, and 
also the door entering into the office room. The money consisted principally of 
the notes of the Camden Bank, of small and large denominations, there being in 
the amount three or four of five hundred dollars. It was taken out of an iron 
chest standing near the desk of the agent. The sum taken had been deposited 
there but a short time before by the agent, who, as his usual custom is, after 
bringing the funds from the bank, proceeded to make his exchanges with the 
banks in the city. He was absent only about thirty minutes, during which time 
the robbery was perpetrated. A reward of $500 is offered for the detection of the 
robber.— Phila. Bulletin, Nov. 24. 
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Bank or Cuester Counry.—November 22, 1849.—Many erroneous statements 
having gained currency concerning the old and new issues of this bank, a short 
statement of facts seems necessary. 

The amount of notes stolen from the president was $51,160; the amount that 
has been recovered from the thieves and their accomplices is $39,440, and the 
whole amount of old issue yet outstanding and unredeemed, is $9,650 ; the largest 
portion of which, we have reason to believe, is of the stolen money. 

The new issues are redeemed at the Bank of Pennsylvania, and at the counter 
of this bank, as heretofore; and the old issues continue to be redeemed at the 
counter of the bank, upon such information from the holders as will raise a rea- 
sonable presumption that they are not part of the stolen money. 

W. Townsenp, Cashier. 

New York Banks. The Merchants’ Exchange Bank has been organized under 
the general banking law (Safety Fund) of New York, with a capital of $1,235,000. 
A new banking house is now in course of erection for this institution, and will 
be ready for occupancy about Ist of January next, at the corner of Greenwich 
and Dey Streets. 

Tue Banx or Irnaca.—We understand the Bank of Ithaca, the charter of which 
will expire in January, 1850, proposes to organize under the general banking law, 
and to remove their business from Ithaca to Syracuse. 


New Yorx.—The Drovers’ Bank, formerly located at Olean, Cattaraugus Co., 
has been removed to Ogdensburg. 


Vermont Banks. Acts have been passed by the late legislature for the incor- 

ration of four new banks: The Merchants’ Bank, at Burlington; Passumpsie 

ank; Franklin County Bank, at St. Albans’ Bay; the Missisquoi Bank. Also 
to extend the charter of the Bank of Woodstock, and to increase the capital 
of the Stark Bank. 


The following act was also passed, taxing bank stock owned by non-residents. 


It is hereby enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Vermont, as follows : 

Sec. 1. All bank shares or bank stock in any of the banks in this State, owned 
by any person or persons residing without this State, or which may be hereafter 
owned by any person or persons residing without this State, shall be set in the 
lists of the several towns in which such banks may be located, and shall be sub- 
jected to the same taxes as the stock or shares in such banks, owned by any per- 
son or persons residing within this State, are by law subjected. 

2. It shall be the duty of the cashiers of the several banks in this State, to certify 
to the several town clerks of the towns where such banks are located, the name 
of the person or persons, and the amount of stock or number of shares such 
person or persons, if any, may own in such banks, who live or reside without 
this State. 

3. It shall be the duty of the listers in the several towns in this State, where 
any bank or banks are, or may be hereafter located, to set in the list of said town 
the name or names of all persons residing without this State, and owning stock 
or shares in such bank or banks, with the amount of stock or number of shares 
owned by such person or persons, in the same manner as is by law provided for 
taxing bank stock owned in this State; and said shares or stock shall be held 
liable to be distrained, by the several collectors of taxes in any such towns in this 
State, for the payment of all taxes assessed on any such bank stock, under the 
same regulations in all respects as by law appertains to the collection of taxes on 
any bank stock or bank shares owned in this State. 

4. In case of the distraining and selling any bank stock or shares for the pay- 
ment of any tax or taxes, in pursuance of the provisions of this act, such sale 
shall have the same legal effect, to convey a valid title to the purchaser or pur- 
chasers, as would obtain in case the owner or owners of said stock or shares, so 
distrained and sold, resided in this State. 

5. ‘This act shall take effect from its passage. 

Approved, November 9th, 1849. 
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Massacuvsetts. The Roulstone Bank, at Fitchburg, chartered last winter, has 
been recently organized by the appointment of Moses Wood, Esq. President, 
and L. H. Bradford, Esq. Cashier. Both gentlemen were formerly residents of 
Providence. 


Lowrtt Bank. J. L. Ordway, Esq. has been elected Cashier of the Lowell 
Bank. 

The Union Bank at Haverhill, has been organized by the appointments of 
George Cogswell, Esq. as President, and James Noyes, Esq. Cashier. 

Several new banks are spoken of as organizing in Boston: one to be called the 
Bank of Commerce, with a capital of $500,000; another to be located at East 
Boston, and to be called the Maverick Bank ; and a third, which as yet, has not 
received a name. 


New Hamrsurre. Moses Sanborn, Esq. has been elected President of the 
Granite Bank, at Exeter, N. H. 


Ruope Istanp. Stephen Harris, Esq. was, on the 17th November, elected 
President of the American Bank, at Providence, in place of H. P. Franklin, Esq. 
deceased. 

City Bank, Provipence. At a special mecting of the Directors of the City 
Bank, holden Tuesday, 20th November, Amos W. Snow, Esq. was elected Cashier 
in the place of Henry Earle, resigned. 


Marne. Thomas D. Robinson, Esq. has been elected President of the Saga- 
dahock Bank, at Bath. The nominal capital of the bank is $100,000, of which 
$50,000 is paid in, according to the last Report of the Secretary of State. 


Pennsytvanta. Gideon J. Ball, Esq. Treasurer of the State of Pennsylvania, 
has given public notice that the notes of the Erie Bank may now be received in 
payment of tolls on the public works. 

The Susquehanna County Bank, at Montrose, Pennsylvania, suspended specie 
ayments in November. <A large amount of circulation is believed to be out. 
{r. T. P. St. John, the Cashier, was on the 10th November arrested and com- 

mitted to prison in default of $40,000, the bail required. 


New Jersry. The State Bank at Morris suspended payment about the same 
time with the Susquehanna County Bank in November. Urgent efforts had been 
made to obtain a large circulation of the notes in the Western country. 


Micuican. The Peninsular Bank, at Detroit, has commenced operations: its 
circulation being secured by the deposit of State stocks as collateral security. 
H. if. Brown, Esq., formerly Cashier of the Michigan Insurance County, is elected 
Cashier of the new bank, and Charles Howard, Esq., President. 


New Orteans Banks. Several changes having taken place this year in the 
direction of the New Orleans banks, we now give a correct list of the presidents 
and cashiers and capital for November, 1849. 


Name. e Capital. President. Cashier. 
Bank of Louisiana, . . . $3,992,200 Wm. W. Montgomery. Robert M. Davis. 
N. O. Canal & Banking Co. $3,163,750 | Glendy Burke. Samuel C. Bell. 
City Bank of New Orleans, 1,014,100 Peter Conrey, Jr. Robert J. Palfrey. 
Louisiana State Bank, . . 1,734,820 Samuel J. Peters. Richard Relf. 
Mechanics & Traders’ Bank, 1,704,350 George Morgan. G. Cruzat. 
Union Bank of Louisiana, . 2,672,900 Charles A. Jacobs. F. Frey. 


CIRCULATION DEPOSITS AND SPECIE, 27 oct. 1849. 
Circulation, Deposits. Specie. 
Bank of Louisiana, + $922,167 $2,453,576 $2,815,153 
New Orleans Canal & Banking Co. .»+ 1,108,400 813,533 971,734 
City Bank of New Orleans, . . . "332,785 802,974 705,471 
Louisiana State Bank, . - « « 930,885 1,233,140 716,326 
Mechanics & Traders’ Bank, c« « Sie 1,529,950 1,880,220 
Union Bank of Louisiana, . . . . 25,935 8,810 203,721 


Total, $4,251,337 $6,841,783 $7,322,625 
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BAD OWOMYWWD 
BALTIMore, 24 NoveEMBER. 


103 
101 
104 
44} 
100 
94 
97 
97 
633 
5} 
34 
20 
264 
234 
28 
31 
il 
50 
21 


PHILADELPHIA, 24 NOVEMBER. 


U. S. 6 per cent.....5..1850 1083 @ 1083 | Maryland, 6 per cent.,..++e. 
Do. do......+.+-4..1862 1114 @ .... | Virginia, 6 per cent.,.. 
Do. do. coupons §..1862 1113 @ 112 | Baltimore, 6 per cent., 1890, 
Do. do. do....4..1868 116 116} | B. and O. R. R. Stock,....- 
Do. 5 per cent.....4..1853 102 @ 1023 Do. do. Bonds, 1854, 
Do. Treasury Notes, 6 p. ct, 1114 @ 111f| Do. do. Div. Bonds, 
Do. 6 per cent....-...1868 1144 @ 1143 Bank of Baltimore, 

Pennsylvania, 6 per cent... 100} @ 101 | Merchants’ Bank,... 

Do. 5 per cent... 89 894 Union Bank, ...e+ee0000-75 
Kentucky, 6 per cent 105 @ 106 | Mechanics’ Bank,......+-15 
Tennessee, 5 per cent...-.. 86 87 | Commerc’l and Farm.,....83} 
Cincinnati, 6, water works,. 95 96 Western Bank, .......0..29 
Pittsburgh, 6, ..... penews -- 90 91 25 


| Farmers and Planters’...2: 
Bank of Pennsylvania,..100 110 | Chesapeake Bank, .......25 
Bank of N. America, ...100 


131 | Marine Bank,..ccceseoee 30 
Philadelphia Bank,.....100 128 | Farmers and Merch’ts’,..40 
Farm. and Mechanics’,...30 


64 | Franklin Bank,....... ooele 
Commercial Bank,.......50 57 | Farmers’ Bank of Md.,...50 
B. Northern Liberties....35 50 | Patapsco Bank,.....0+00+25 
Mechanics’ Bank, ....... 


268 | 
Southwark Bank,........50 68 | 
Kensington Bank,.......50 60 | 
B. Penn Township,......225 30 
Western Bank,.... 64 
Manuf. and Mechanics’, .25 26 
Bank of Commerce, .....50 55 | Bank of Virginia, «+++. +eeeeee 
Girard Bank, 124! Do. do. Branches,... 
Bank of Pittsburg, ......50 48 | Farmers’ Bank of Va., «+. ‘ 
Exchange Bank, .. 48 Do. do. Branches, 
Merchants and Manuf....50 483 Exchange Bank of Va,, .. 
Philadelphia, 6 per cent., .. 105 | Do. do. Branches, 
United States Bank, 22 | Bank of the Valley, ...seeseees 
Bank of Louisville, 100 Do. do. Leesburg,.. 


@ 


@ 


UNCURRENT MONEY. 
Patapsco Bank, 
Havre de Grace,.ccecsece 
| Cumberland, .ccccccccccccccsce 
Maryland, interior, ...seeseeeee 


Northern Bank, Ky., ...100 » 109 Do. do. 
Bank of Kentucky, 
Union Bank, Tenn.,....100 
Planters’ Bank of Tenn., .. 
N. O. Gas Light Bank Co., 
Morris Canal, ........0..29 
Reading Rail Road, .....50 
Do. Bonds, 6 p. ct. 1856, 
Do. Mortgages, 1860,... 
Com. and Vicksb. R. R.,.50 
Phil. and Trenton R. R. 100 
Phil. W. Balto. R. R. ....50 
Harrisburgh R. R. ......50 


1045 | 
51 
50 


» 113 


@ oe 


@ 


@ 


154 
58 
6 
144 | 
118 
25 


47 


Wheeling, .. 


Romney, -- 


New York City,..cccsseccceces 
Philadelpiiia, ..eececececececes 
Pennsylvania, .o-secccesceeces 
New England, Country,...-se+ 
Ohio, .cccccccccccccscccccece oe 


Indiana, .. 
Kentucky, -- 


eee eee ereeseeeesese 


seeereeeseeeserese 


North Carolina, ..cccccccccccce 
South Carolina, .ccccccccsccees 


Georgia, ...+- eoee 
New Orleans, ..--++++ oedcecve . 
TeMNessee,.ccccccccccccccsccecs 
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New Yorn, 24 NovemBer. 


New York, 6 per cent.,.1860 
Do. 6 per cent.,. 1865 
Do. 5 per cent.,. 1862 
Do. do. 1858 

N. Y. City, 7 per cent., 1857 
Do. 5 per cent., 1856 
Do. Do. W. Ln. 1858 

N. Y. and Erie R.R., new, 6 

Syracuse and Utica, ......8 

Auburn and Rochester, ...8 

Long Island,....-e+scccees 

Providence and Stoning.,..5 

Tonawanda, ....0.-+2022+10 

Harlaem, ccccccccccccccces 

Mohawk, cccccccccccccccce 

Utica and Schenectady,.... 

Hudson River, ......2220+.6 

Bank of New York, .....10 

Manhattan Bank, ........7 

Merchants’ Bank, .......-8 

Mechanics’ Bank, ....+2.-5 

Union Bank,....0e+ee00210 

Bank of America, ...+.2++7 

City Bank,......scccseee8 

Phenix Bank, ....2.+000006 

Tradesmen’s Bank, ...0+.15 

Fulton Bank, ......+0+-.10 

Del. and Hudson C. Co...24 

Butchers and Drovers’,..10 

National Bank,...........8 

Merchants’ Exchange,....8 

Leather Manufacturers’, ..7 

Bank of the State, .......7 

Bank of Commerce, ......64 

Mech. Banking Asso’n,...7 

Amer. Exch. Bank,.......8 

N. Y. L. I. and T. Co.,....8 

Farmers’ L. and T. Co.,..« 

Ohio Life and T. Co.,...... 

Canton Co.,-cccscccccccces 

Bank of Louisiana,.......8 

Louisiana State Bank,....6 

N. O. Canal and B. Co.,...6 

Mech. and Traders’ Bank, 6 

Ohio, 6 per cent.,....-.1870 

Do. 7 per cent.,..cccccees 
Ill. Int. Imp. Stock,...1847 
Indiana Bonds,......ee+ee 

Do. State Fives,....... 
Arkansas, 6 per cent., ...-« 
Alabama, 5 per cent.,..cess 


108 @ lll 
112 @ 11% 
1023 @ 105 
1024 @ 103 
110 @ ll 
994 @ 100 
993 @ 100 
604 @ 604 
120 @ 125 
793 @ 795 
16 @ 16 
464 @ 47 
115 @ 120 
514 @ 51g 
86 @ 88 
122 

663 


Stocks and Exchanges. 


Boston, 24 NoveMBeR. 


Albany, W. R. R. 6's, ..--. 

Do. do. +1865 
Boston 6's, 20000 ceeees 1853 
Boston 5’s,....0+ 0000041860 
Massachusetts 5’s,.....1859 
Massachusetts Sterlings,... 
Atlantic Bank,.......esee 
Atlas Bank, .cccccccccccee 
Boston Bank,....(par 50).. 
Boylston Bank, .-.-.seeee 
City Bank,...scccccscecee 
Columbian Bank,......eee 
Eagle Bank, .-cccecccecece 
Exchange Bank, ..ceseceee 
Freeman’s Bank,..-ceseeee 
Globe Bank, .....cceccsess 
Granite Bank,...cccccceoes 
Grocers’ Bank,...ceesscees 
Hamilton Bank,.....seee 
Market Bank, ...(par 70).. 
Massachusetts, .(par 250).. 
Mechanics’ Bank, (S. B.).. 
Merchants’ Bank, ....+.ee- 
New England Bank,......- 
North Bank, .....ecccescce 
Shawmut Bank,.....esseee 
Shoe and Leather Dealers’,. 
State Bank, ...-.(par 60).. 
Suffolk Bank, ......sccceees 
Traders’ Bank, .oceesseccee 
Tremont Bank, ..cccceeeee 
Union Bank,...esecscccece 
Washington Bank, .....++ 
American Insurance Co.,... 
Boston Ins. Co., .cccceress 
Boylston Fire and Marine,.. 
Fireman’s Ins. Co., (par 25) 
Franklin Ins. Co.,.-ceceses 
Hope Ins. Co., «eeeseceseee 
Manufacturers’ Ins. Co.,... 
Mass. Fire and Marine,.... 
Mercantile Marine, «esses 
Merchants’ Ins. Co.,...e0e- 
National Ins. Co.,..(par 50) 
Neptune Ins. Co., «ceecesee 
New England Ins. Co.,...+- 
Suffolk Ins. Co.,cccsccesees 
Tremont Ins. Co., seeesseee 
United States,.....(par 50) 
WAITEN, coccccccvccscccece 
Washington, eeeeseseseseces 


100 @ 
100 @ 
1003 @ 
% @ 
945 @ « 
100} @ 
1024 @ 
97 @ 
55 @ 
102 @ 
100 @ 
oneal 
coos @ 
1003 @ 
1064 @ 
104 @ 
963 @ 
% @ 
9% @ 
79 @ 
233} @ 
100 @ 
1054 @ 
104 @ 
% @ 
coos @ 
1084 @ 
603 @ 
1299 @ 
soos @ 
cose @ 
102 @ 
94} @ 
110} @ 
cose @ 
105 @ 
30 @ 
934 @ 
8 @ 
112 @ 
110 @ 
894 @ 
coos @ 
58 @ 
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Notes on the Monen Market. 


Boston, 26 NovemBeER, 1849. 


The month of October closed with sterling bills at 1093 @ 1103, which latter rate was 
maintained for a few days only for leading signatures. Bills on London, 60 days, for 
the steamer of the 28th inst. may be quoted at"1084 @ 109. Paris, 60 days, 5.30 @ 5.25. 
The exports of coin during the present month have been confined mostly to silver for 
France; and the amount now going forward to Europe creates no uneasiness among 
our banks. The amount of coin exported from New York up to 17th November was 
$4,167,962, and for the last week, ending 24th, $64,088; making a total of $4,232,050, 
since Ist January last. 

It is to be hoped that foreign bills will be kept at present prices, or something less, 
in order to obviate further remittances in specie to Europe. The bulk of our imports 
for the season have terminated, while the shipments of cotton are going on with some 
activity, and the bills in the market against prior consignments will serve to keep for- 
eign balances nearly even. The price of cotton is fully maintained in Great Britain 
in view of an estimated short crop in the United States, and in consequence of the in- 
creased demand for their home consumption. The shipments of cotton up to the mid- 
dle of November, are as follows: 

Sep. 1 to Nov. 15, 1848. Same, 1849. 
To Great Britain, ... . . . ~ 163,600 bales. 56,500 bales. 
To France, i,t wean ee To 35,600 
To other countries in Europe, . . . 36,100 31,199 * 


a ee 113,200 «“ 
Gross receipts to same period, . . 418,500 345,600 « 


The subject of cotton is receiving increased attention in Great Britain. Our present 
number contains a copious article from the pen of Mr. James Wilson, M. P., and editor 
of the Economist, in which the writer demonstrates the importance of this staple to the 
masses of that country. A short crop is now, like a short grain crop, looked upon as 
a national loss. The fact that Great Britain requires, for domestic consumption, not 
less than 34,000 bales weekly, is in itself evidence of the dependence of her manufactu- 
rers upon this country for the material for the labor of hundreds of thousands. 

Money is abundant in New York at six per cent. for No. 1 paper, and on short loans, 
secured by adequate collaterals; for 4 months paper of the best kind, eight per cent. ; 
while in Boston the demand is greater, and less favorable rates must be submitted to. 
Notwithstanding the large amount of capital in Boston, it is fully absorbed, and in 
active use. Money seems to possess here more value, and to find more numerous chan- 
nels of permanent and temporary investment. This is shown by the ordinary amount 
of bank deposits in Boston, compared with New York city and Philadelphia. 


Bank Capital. Individual Deposits. Loans. 
Boston, . . . . « «$19,280,000 $6,400,000 $34,000,000 
New York City, . . . 24,600,000 27,200,000 50,000,000 
Philadelphia, . . . . 9,700,000 8,700,000 21,000,000 


Boston has seven railroads leading out of it, and connected with above eighteen 
branch roads, all penetrating the inmost recesses of the State. Their paid-up capital 
in Massachusetts is $26,000,000; and not contented with these, accompanied with large 
investments in cotton mills at Lowell, Lawrence, &c., the capitalists of Boston have 
rather injudiciously extended their investments to the South. They have large portions 
of the stocks, and the control of the Reading Railroad, which cost, with its appurte- 
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nances, $15,000,000; the Philadelphia and Baltimore Railroad, 97 miles, and the Ports- 
mouth and Weldon Railroad; only one of which pays an interest, and that but three 
per cent. 

The profits of the Massachusetts Railroads arise, we think, largely from cheap fares 
for local travel. Some of these companies charge less than two cents a mile for local 
travel or way fares. The result is an extraordinary rise of real estate throughout the 
lines of the roads. A ready market is now created for agricultural supplies from farms 
and gardens, 50, 100, and 200 miles off; and a country residence is obtained for a Boston 
merchant, 10, or 20, or 30 miles off, at $20 @ $50 per acre, when adequate accommoda- 
tions for the same persons in the city itself would cost the same parties $800 or $1200 
a year. 

A striking example of this increase of property may be seen in the new town of Law- 
rence, 26 miles from Boston. Five years ago it was almost a forest; now it has a pop- 
ulation of 7000. It is reached in one hour by no less than six trains daily, and the fare 
is sixty cents. From printed tables before us we have selected the following list of a 
few towns, their distances from Boston, time, and fare:— 


Place. Distance from Boston. Time. Fare. 
Andover,. . .. . . 23miles. 55 minutes. 50 cents. 
S,. .+..0. «+ ss, 54 ss 37 
Pee, « » «ss os Be 2h. 25 bad 135“ 
Provigenes, .... « « « @ * lh. 45 oe 125 “ 
DNs tnt on, 20 « 
eee, 2 + te. o © lh. 30 “ 100 “ 


The Railroads in fact not only pay their dividends, but they contribute largely, in an 
indirect way, to the wealth of the city. Every passenger arriving from the terminus of 
a road, contributes somewhat to the city. Each one leaves more or less money in the 
hands of its merchants, its hotel keepers, &c. 

We refer to our copious Stock lists for the present quotations. United States loan of 
1868 has reached 1164; New York State, 5 per cent., 104. Some remittances of United 
States 6 per cent. of 1867 and New York City Water Loan have been made by the Havre 
packets and British steamers. The tendency of foreign exchange is downwards, and 
the movements in coin and in stocks for Europe are small. 

The whole country now looks to Congress for new action upon the tariff and upon 
the treasury. The iron interest of Pennsylvania looks for some relief, with a view of 
lessening the present heavy importations of the article from abroad. The Pennsylva- 
nia capitalists cannot, in the absence of protection, compete with Welsh labor, and with 
English capital at 24 per cent. perannum. Legislation should have an eye to the reten 
tion of our own capital for our own laborers, instead of driving it to Europe in payment 
of pauper labor. 

Some curious and valuable statistical details may be found in the Edinburgh Review 
for October, in an article upon coal and iron. The writer furnishes the following return 

iron and coal produced :— 

Tons Ironannuaily. Tons Coal per. ann. 


Great Britain, . . . . . . « 2,200,000 31,500,000 
United States, ...... 502,000 4,400,000 
POG « see e sc en + 4,141,000 
DM, Sie oe is os SE 

ea: are ee Se ew Se 300,000 3,500,000 
ME, se es SN we 190,000 700,000 
Pe, iS ee ee eS 150,000 4,960,000 


Gwetem; 61 6 6 see te «6G REO 
The rest of Europe, . . . « « 76,000 
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It appears that the import of railroad iron from Great Britain into this country has 
been, from the Ist March to the Ist September, 1849, 105,000 tons, at an average value 
of $35 per ton, and a total value of $3,678,000, delivered in the United States. 

Our iron manufacturers want protection against overpowering wealth abroad. Pro- 
tection to iron will do no harm to cotton and grain, which take care of themselves. As 
has been said by the eminent head of the treasury in 1828, ‘The merchant, like the 
manufacturer, requires, at proper junctures, the helping hand of Congress; and may 
suffer without it. Hence it has been the object, as it was the duty, of this department, 
to invoke legislative favor for both these great interests, under the belief that they flour- 
tsh most when they flourish together.” 

The revenue of the Union is not so large as was anticipated for the present year. 
The treasury report of December last, and the actual results, are as follows, for the year 


ending 30th June last: 
Treas. Estimates for 1849. Actual Receipts. 


Customs, . ... . . .§32,000,000 $28,342,000 
Public Lands, ... . . 8,000,000 1,646,000 


For the quarter ending 30th October the receipts from customs were $11,450,900, and 
from public lands, $370,000; and miscellaneous sources, independent of loans, $175,- 
000. Our public debt is no more now than in 1828, when our customs receipts, instead 
of being eleven millions per quarter, as now, were only twenty-three millions for the 
entire year. Notwithstanding which, the following semi-official notification appears at 
Washington :— 

In the amount of revenue which will be requisite to meet the expenditures of the 
oo gece for the fiscal years ending the 3)th of June, 1850, and the 30th of June, 

851, there will be a deficit of between fifteen and twenty millions of dollars. This 
deficit will not have been occasioned by any insufficiency of the current revenue to meet 
the ordinary expenditures of the government, but by extraordinary expenditures grow- 
ing out of the Mexican war, and the late treaty of peace with that country.’’ 

The country is now beginning to appreciate in its full foree the enormous expense of 
the Mexican war, the items of which are far from being yet liquidated. We turn, how- 
ever, to the official tables which demonstrate that the three years’ war of 1812-15 cost 
$94,900,900, while the late war cost $133,000,000, up to June, 1849, viz.: 


1812. 1813. 1814. 1815. 
Military establishment, . . . $12,187,000 $19,906,000 $20,608,000 $15,394,000 
Naval establishment, . . . . 3,999,000 6,446,000 7,311,000 8,660,000 

1846. 1847. 1848. 1849. 
Military establishment, . . . $13,579,000 $41,281,000 27,820,000 $17,368,000 
Naval establishment, . . . . 6,450,000 7,931,000 9,406,000 9,792,900 


The ordinary expenses of the war and navy branches, in a time of peace, for instance 
1841-41, were about fourteen millions annually. 

The finances of the individual States are shown to be in a most favorable condition, 
with one or two exceptions. Georgia shows a total public debt on the 6th November, 
1849, of $1,828,472, which may be liquidated by an annual appropriation of $60,000, for 
twenty-five years. The governor has a greater dread of this debt than Boston has of 
its city debt, amounting at this period —for water loans, $3,787,328 — for other loans, 
$1,547,517 —an aggregate of $5,334,845. 

Maryland and Pennslyvania are both in the market, purchasing their own loans by 
means of adequate sinking funds. Taxation has brought this about. Michigan also 
makes a fair exposé, as will appear in our present number; and in Pennsylvania it is 
believed that the next legislature will abolish the tax now levied on its State stocks, 
a tax which at present interferes with their value abroad. 

We have to record the failures of two small banks during the past month, which have 
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created some uneasiness among the bill holders. These are, the Susquehanna County 
Bank, at Montrose, Penn., and the State Bank, at Morris, N. J. Both of these have 
been mere speculative concerns, and not in good credit for some time past. Instances 
of this kind demonstrate the utility of the New York banking system, a system that 
works well for the banks themselves, and preserves the community from any loss on 
the issues of suspended institutions. This system is eminently deserving the attention 
of the legislatures of other States. It works admirably in New York, and in Ohio also, 
where the same plan is in operation. The most desirable ends are obtained by this 
process. Ist, a redemption of all bank issues, — 2d, the support of State credit. The 
banks of New York have a registered circulation of twenty-three millions, all of which 
is secured by bonds and mortgages, so that their paper passes with perfect confidence 
in its redemption. The Ohio banks have deposited State bonds to the amount of two 
millions of dollars. They act, therefore, as conservators of public credit, and are essen- 
tially identified with the financial reputation of the State. 

Above all, we think it necessary that all banking institutions should make periodical 
publications of their condition, so that the community may distinguish between the 
sound and the speculative ones. In England, a monthly statement is made by the 
country banks, and weekly by the Bank of England. These are too frequent. A 
quarterly exposé of the banks of the several States would be useful, and would serve 
to show which are the institutions that are too much extended. 

The country banks of Maryland and those of Georgia, make no published statement 
of their condition. Their line of deposits—their specie, their circulation—are unknown 
to the community: and their issues are limited only by the judgment of the presiding 
officers. 

Some check will be found necessary in any charters that may be hereafter granted, 
and we cannot point to a better system than that of New York, as a model for safety. 


DEATHS. 


At LancasTER, PENN., on the 29th November, Christian Bachman, Esq., in the 54th 
year of his age, cashier of the Lancaster Bank. 

Few men were more extensively known in the county of Lancaster, and in the State, 
than the deceased ; and none who knew him could fail to appreciate his intelligence, 
integrity, and the various excellencies of character, which rendered him so univer- 
sally esteemed by all who had intercourse with him. He held the office of Prothono- 
tary of the county for six years; and performed all its duties with ability and fidelity, 
and with the general approval of his fellow citizens. His energy and admirable man- 
agement of the duties of his station, as cashier of the Lancaster Bank for fourteen 
years, is the subject of general commendation. His unvaried courtesy, quickness of 
perception and admirable business qualifications, were combined with strict integrity 
of purpose; and in all the varied transactions of his busy life, his conduct was so in- 
variably marked by frankness, sincerity, and devotion to duty, that it is not trespassing 
beyond the bounds of truth to say, he has taken his departure from the turmoils and 
cares of the world, almost without an enemy ; and with the general regret of his fel- 
low-citizens, for the loss of one, whose public spirit and official and private character 
rendered him so invaluable to the community. 

At Provipence, R. I., on the 15th November, Henry P. Franklin, Esq., President 
of the American Bank. 





